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ABSTRACT 

Seventyfour environmental education 
programs/projects, identified by program/project title and state, are 
described. The programs were selected for inclusion on the bases of 
geographic representation, across a spectrum of target audiences and 
funding sources. Although the descriptions differ in format, they 
include one or more of the following: (1) background/history; (2) 
goals/objectives; (3) instructional and/or curriculum materials 
produced; (4) source(s) of funding; (5) implementation procedures; 

(6) program activities, such as publications, in-service teacher 
education, operating environmental education center, and others; and 

(7) comments on evaluation and future endeavors. Examples of programs 
include: A Conceptually Organized Program for Environmental Education 
(Alabama), Sierra Club (California), Youth Conservation Corps 
(District of Columbia), Marine Social Studies (Hawaii), Conservation 
Education Center (Iowa), ERIC/SMEAC (Ohio), Energy and Man * s 
Environment, Inc. (Oregon), Seminar of Water Quality (Texas), 
wildlife Essay Contest (Virginia), and Studies of Environmental 
Action (Washington). (Author/JN) 
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Note: These samples were compiled from materials submitted by members 
of the FICE Subcommittee on Environmental Education, and from 
entrieis in A Directory of Projects and Programs in Environmental 
Education, 4th edition, published in December 1976 by the 
ERIC Information Analysis Center for Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education of the National Institute of Education. 
Programs were selected for inclusion on the bases of geographic 
representation, across a spectrum of target audiences and funding 
sources . 
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Alabama 


Mob i le 


A Conceptually Organi/^ed Program 
for Environmenta 1 Kducat ion 


Alabama 


Montgomery 


Alabama Environmental Quality Assn. 


Arizona 


Prescot t 


Communi ty Nature Center 


Arkansas 


Little Rock 


Arkansas Ecology Center 


Cal if ornici 


Los Ange les 


Inner-City Environment al Kducat ion 
Project 


California 


Oak land 


East Bay Regional Park District 


Cali fornia 


Pleasant Hill 


Pro j ect. Mar ine Ecology Research 


Cali fornia 


San Franc isco 


Si erra Club 


Colorado 


Bou Lder 


Thoriie Ecoiogica 1 Lns L i t ul e 


Colorado 


Boulder 


Energy and Soc ict y (BSCS) 


Colorado 


Bou Ider 


The Energy Sources - A Now Ber.inning 


Colorado 


Denver 


Keep Colorado Beaut i f ul 


Connect icut 


New Haven 


Environmental Kducat ion Center 


District of 
Columbia 


Washington 


Nat iona I Sc i ence l'\)undal ion 


District of 
Columbia 


Washin^'^ton 


Fores t Service , IJSDA 


District of 
Columbia 


Wa.^hin^ton 


Soil Conservat ion Service, USDA 


District of 
Co lumbi a 


Warh inp^Lon 


Youth Conservat ion ('orps 


f ) i s f r i c ^ < ^ f 

Co lu V.) i J 


Mi ^ ' . '1.^ : V 


\1 1 iance for Envi regiment a 1 luiucation 


Disrric* 
Co lunib La 




i't^pula* i f luc * ion i'i-i>]^MM 'PC^ 


District i>t' 
La) 1. u n 1 1) i a 




Na t w MM 1 V. : U! ! i \v W^A^'Y . ♦ i on 


District of 
Culiinibia 


W.i.wU n);t on 


Proic'Ct Learning Trct . '^I'l 


D i s t n c ' o\ 


W ! sli ! !i fun 


The Wilderness Swciet , 



Col u;nh i a 



1 



p 



!• lor iua 
rioricl.i 
Flur ida 

(k'Oi g la 

tJeorg 1 a 
t^awa i 1 
H,-iwai i 
Idaho 
I 1 1 i no I s 

Indi <ina 
I nd i ana 
I (;wa 
1 - )wa 

Kent url"/ 
Ma mi- 
Mary 1 and 
Mary 1 and 



Mi ^ lu A. in 



Jensen Beacii 

Ta 1 1 aha s see 

Ta 1 lahassee 

Athens 

Al LanLa 

Pine Mountain 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Boise 

Spr ing f ie Id 

Indi anapo 1 is 
Terre Haute 
Ames 

Guthrie Cen. er 

Morehead 

Fa Imouth 

Di ckerson 

r..i;',evaLeL 
MctiLa.- 
' i n . • • 1 n 



A 1 1 rnda le 



nasL Lansing 



Mount Cleineu! 



Curriculum Modification Through 
Environment al St udies 

Knvi ronment a I Kduca t i on in 
Florida Schoc^l s 

(^ommuni t y I^eaders ' Trai ni ng i n 
Environmental Studies 

Knvi ronnienta 1 Kducat ion f oi the 
Secondary Schoo 1 

St udent s Toward Kiwi roninen tci 1 
Partricipation (STKlO 

Cal lawav (hardens 

Marine Social Studies 

Waikiki Aquarium 

Idaho Conservat ion League 

Kconomi c , Knvi ronment a 1 <\nd Social 
Impacts of Natural (las Shortages 

PRLDK 

Mul t iple Knvi ronment <i 1 Li ( eracy Project 
Project KCO 

Conservat ion Edm^-^tion Center 

Knvi ronnienta 1 Lnformat inn Dissemination 

Environment al Knergy Kducat ion Project , 
Ma i ne Audul)()n Snc i et v 

Si . ,1 r ' ' 1 ' . 1 ' . 
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ninneso La 


M i lino aoo lis 


Environmenial Conservation Laboratory 
of Minnesota (ECOL) 




Now Albany 


Three Rivers Educational Cooperative 


riLS SOUL 1. 


St. Louis 


Environmental Education Training 
Project 


Montana 


Bi 1 1 inRs 


Cooperat ive Environmental Education 
Program 


iitsw nauipoii^Lc 


Ho ldern<^ s s 


Squam Lake Science Center, Inc. 




Rr.^nch\'i 1 1g 


New Jersey School of Conservation 


New Jersey 




Internal ional Environmental Studies 


LM6w lOITK 


New Y'jrlc 


Projc^'^ CIIL (National Urban League) 




M I n o ( 


Burlington Dam Debate 


Ohio 


Cine innaLi 


Cincinnati Institute, Hillside Program 


Ohio 


Ca} 1 umhus 


Informal ion Reference Center (SMEAC) 


Unio 


( * 1 i 1 iTT^r^ 1 1 V2 


School of Natural Resources 




^ ^.liTiond 


Fnvironmi nt al Economic T-iteracy and 
Materials Development Institute 


Oregon 


i ort land 


Western Rij>> ional Environmental 
EduccU i on Council 


Oregon 


I ol t land 


Ener^y and Man's Environment, Inc. 


Oregon 


-or t 1 and 


Recycliii', information Office 


Pennsylvania 




Ener>iv; A Technological, Economic, 
and Moral Crisis 


Pennsylvania 


iUd>?,way 


Knvi ronincnt al Management Program 


South Carolina 


Charleston 


Oceaiiographic Sciences Conceptual 
Schemes Project 


Qrviit-V% Halrof Si 


W,'i I I* r t own 


Environmental Education Workshops 


Tennessee 


M(jrr is 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Texas 


Au:> L i n 


Cityscapc A City and Its River 


Texas 


Aust. in 


SeminaL* on Water Quality 
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Virgin Islands Cruz Bay 



Virginia 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 



Arlington 
Dayton 
Ellensburg 
Green Bay 
Wausau 



DepartiMnt of Conservation and Cultural 
Affairs, Environmental Studies Program 

The American Land Trust 

Wildlife Essay Contest 

Studies of Environmental Action 

Project I-C-E 

School Forest Camp 



mOJECT COPEE - A CONCEPTUALLY ORGANIZED PROCKAM FOR EMVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 



Dr. Michael A. Magnoli, Project Directorj Mobile Ccxinty Public School 
System, P.O. Box 1327, Mobile, Alabama 36601; (205)Ia38-6011, Ext. U60. 



Special Facilities: 

A 6U0-acre Environmental Studies Center with four miles of nature 
trails conplete with trail markers and species labels, a- 20-acre 
lake, an amphitheatre, and restroom facilities with water foiantains. 

The staff includes one director, three professional staff members, 
one secretary and one clerk. 

Project Hiatory: 



1. Principal Ori^ators: Staff members, adninistra tors, and teachers 
of the Mobile Count; Public School System who were selected as part 
of an environmental education curriculum standing conimittee. This 
committee was assigned the task of defining the nature, scope and 
general direction of a comprehensive oivironmental education pro- 
gram and considering possible funding soirees. 

2. Date and place of initiation: July I97li, Barton Academy, Mobile, 
Alabama • 

3. Overall project purpose: To develop a process by which students 
could be expor to the types of factual and unbiased information 
that they would need to become "environmentally literate citisens" 
capable of making wise decisions. A K-12 curriculum guide composed 
of developed activities for implementation and integration into 
the existing curriculum will be the final product. 

Project Objectives : 

1. During the project period, teachers, students, school acininistra- 
tors, and community resource people will design and construct 
multidisciplinary K-12 environmental education guides which will 
be based on a schematic of concepts. 

2. During the project period the en^/ironmental education staff will 
develop arvi publish a process model for implementing environmental 
education programs into existing school curriculum. 

Materials : 

1. Materials produced: K-5, 6-8, 9-12 environmental education activi- 
ties are being piloted and evaluated- by teachers and students. 
Presently the pilot propran is approximately 905C complete and is 
being modified for inclusir.ii in the proposed curriculum guide. 



2* Free nnterial:; available: Projact description; environmental 
e<lucdtion resource topics list; a Guide to Campus Improvement end 
Beautlficationj a Composite of En<argy Curriculum Quides and En- 
richment Materials; in Enviroiunental Education Concept In\«ntory; 
EnviroiviDntil Siicatlon Activities produced from 3Sh concepts; 
suggested .icti/itu*3 in anvlronmental education for grades K-»$, 
6-8, and 9-12; h list of scwrces for envira^^iiental education 
material;;; ri nr. :r:catodr reading list for environmental education 
progrim iev^^loiorn; and an information sheet identifying the re* 
cycllig o^jtlets acrcsoible to Mobile County residents. 

3* Matarlalj prgdnceJ th3t be purchased: None* 

ii* New instructional rntorials being developod: Curricultim guides 
for grades Field Trip Plans for grades 1, 3, $, and ?• 

^. Adiitional rtat«rials being developed: Slide presentation entitled 
''Err-.ronmental Education in the Mobile County Publid Schools*" 

!♦ 62,1 rj^ 5tui r.ts have participated in the environmental -education 
progr?3m. Those students are enrolled in 83 schools with approxi- 

natC'ly 2,900 taichcrs. Names and locations of schools where the 
prop;rn"^ natcriiLs ^re bedng used can be obtained from the Mobile 

bc :nty P'.iMlr w"h.'o3 3. Mobile, Alabama 36601. 

2, Th^ nB^-erir^lr; are ilso bein^ unei ijn the Galax Virginia School 
Srste.n, ailax, Virginia and the Gritholic Diocese of Mobile. 

T'wr ' / • Ai'.y'i:^'- t,.n ':hor? i.i M"*lair» County, envircnmental 

' /r.- • ^'//-l iri ij'njtv rroup^i ry ^nviromental education 
3^^!:\ r^'^ • \^ f r (Jal-ax, Vlr^-ijfia schools conducted by 

Mat." - 

, : -J^t ,iatcv'Lii.> ox-aluated: Yes. 

- . v.r. tc.Mrht';.,^ i.y^lnistrators and students* 

2* ' . ./ b ^tudi-\;»: A variety of presentations 

^ ^ :\ dividual Lit.3fi' nopibers. 

Pt-. - -I ' ' 

Lra:lr*.^ ;>V.\ . * ... L^:jl c;; JV::ri cuTuritted itself to the conatruc- 

tic^ i 1 i • -1 p • : . ippi- jpri;] tinf; $250,000 to provide a 

phy..i 3"i /.^jli^. *n ' r of nchool board property* This center 

Wil^ * ' ii'-.j I . . n, k; w 41 cjs 3 r^'i'^an^-nt utiff to provide support 

is,, f%r n )f ill tiic onvi rr>ar'g^nt.jlly related 

acti/iMo.^ .^r vA n' l;. '..nji^^jr aupervi^jion of the project. Due to the 

natj^'^ cf \. ' >^-m^J i:U ^.h^f rnuitidiscxplin^ry anpc^to of the 

currir.lu-: rvi tr.r:Lji-. ^ io .',i.o'.-? i, unviroaT^^ntal education will continue 



in Mobile County after federal fundiiig has ceased. If, indeed, the 
answer to our present aivi anticipated environmental problcns is bettor 
education, then tho Mobile County Public School System is movin.: on i 
variety of fronts to provide students with the types of information 
necessary to become environrientally literate citizens, and to prx^vide 
them with the motivation necessary to becone actively involved in 
solving these problems. The projected conpletion of the ctirriculiun 
guide at the end of the project year will hopefully provide the n^^co3- 
sary mechanism for inte^^ration of environmental education concepts 
and activities into all subject areas and all grade levels K-12, 

Plans for th*i Future : 

1. Produce curriculum guides for grades K-12. 

2. Participate on EnviroaT.ental Education Advisory Coincila with the 
Alabam;i State Department of Education, highei* education iiutitu- 
tions, etc, 

3. Participate in pLannin^^ school or comiuiity environmental action 
projects such 33 racyclin^ centers, car pooling programs, canpuj 
beautification projects, etc. 

li. Prepare environmental education legislation and State Depart.-Ticnt 
of Education courses of stu<iy. 

$, Design specific environmental education programs for pre-sorvicc 
and in-service teacher education at the elementary, secondary ind 
higher education levels. 

6. Prepare field trip lesson plans for all grade levels. 

7. Design specific environr-ontal eduv^^tion learning activities, rc- 
search projects, etc., for students, teachers and citizens. 

8. Develop communications and cooperative working relationships with 
educational institutions, organizations, and groups conconied with 
environmental education both internal and external to Hot^ile 
County. 

9. Develop curriculum guides, audio-visual aids, and exhibits for 
facilitating environments education, when such entities are not 
available on the commercial market. 

Michael A. Mirnol L 

October 1^76 
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ALABAMA ENVIR0I;MENTAL gUALITY. ASSOCIATION 



2106 £• South Blvd., P.O. Box U^OOO^ Montgomery^ Alabama 36111; 
(205)28l-6a7li. 

Bxecutlve Vice President: Hartha Mclnnis; Communications Specialist: 
Itoncy Callahan; Field Service Coordinator: J. Frank Filgo; Executive 
tecmtary: Hrs. Pat Thompson. 



The Alabama Environnental Quality Association is a private , non-profit 
public service and environn*intal education organization with a mission 
to create an environncntally-literate citizenry among Alabama's people 
and to spark individual atttion and initiative in creating a higher 
quality of life. The Association embraces the philosophy that the 
people^ when given sounds factual informationi are the ones who should 
determine the kind of environment and way of life that should be devel* 
oped and passed on to generations of the future. 

The Alabama Environmental Quality Association has had an impact on 
thousands of Alabamians through a myriad of service endeavors. Among 
ABQA'a host of environmental education publications are a monthly news- 
letter^ Envlr :n!IowS y a '.mailable by subscription for $2 per yeary Re- 
cycling: Alitiri Jtvjj , a 52-page booklet describing the manner^Tn which 

a community recycling program should be organizea (available for $1 
per copy); and Your Li^-.tle Corner of the World ($1.50 per copy), a Bi- 
centennial par*phiet listirj.; ^00 steps citizens can take to ijiprove the 
•nilronment. 

The Association operates an environmental film library and a speakers 
bureau, and frequently sponsors environmental education seminars in 
wrioua Alabama cities (topics have ranged from "The Control and Disposal 
of Hazardous Waste," to "Pesticides and Your Environment, to "Alabama 
Surface Mining Le.^islation"). ABQA coordinates a clearinghouse service 
through which citizens receive help on specific envlrormental problems. 
It is spearhcadinr^ :jn '^*;:*^t- itate movement to develop the 200-year-old 
route of Willian Barirsr,, th^i first naturalist-artist of the American 
Colonies, as a ^J.•' -nal Scenic Trail through the Southeast, and was 
iaetrumental in organizing the official Bertram Trail Conference. 

The Association ^ually sponsors the Governor's Environmental Quality 
Awards Program, -eby giving statewide recognition to those who make 
outstanding v: jntribution-j to tne quality of life in Alabama. 

ABQA has re?'^ntly iratiated a nembership structure to enable a wide 
.^P^ctrum of oj:it;ly lo'becone directly involved in tnis unique, com- 
aixrdty-wide r.ovr-n.-^nt . For mf ormation, conUct Mrs. Caroliii K. Dunlavy, 
Hembership Dlr^^ct^ r. 

—lancy Callahan 
I ^ October 1976 
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OOMHDNITY NATURE CENTER, PRESOOTT UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTHIOT f 1 

Dr. Htnry Dahlberg, Project Director, P.O. Bo: 12.?:, Prescott, Arizona 
86301; (6O2)UU5-5i40O Ext. 2l5. 



The Community Nature Center was ccnceived by Dr. Kenneth Walker, Super- 
intendent of Prescott Unified School District H and devoloppd by Dr. 
Henry Dahlberg, the project director, with funds fron the Elonentary and 
Secondary Education Act Title III. The project bet^n in Aup:ust I97l. 
There are two full-ttne staff -^.onber.s, the viir-MCtor and i nocretary. 

The project is located within the Prescc^tt city liriits. The site in 
archetypal pinyon- juniper type with idiitional r?rr^nentives fron tho 
chaeparral and grassland ccmmunities. A portion of tho site has niPiged 
terrain with granite outcroppin^s . Plant succession Is illustrnteri by 
an abandoned field. There is also an abandoned wawn road used in the 
middle l800's. Over 185 plant species \^av*- new hef^n lientifiM on the 
site, over 50 species of birds, l5 roptU .r.J nurr.Mrous rnrynils. The 
addition of a pond has added to the diverse rpt^-intion >^r the site with 
riparian plants. The site has a lo^: c:ibin, cjch^ol ^^.irl'-^r, over one 
mile of self-guiding nature trails, and ah anrhithea tre s-atin? MO 
people. A preservation area of sane seven at-res hn:; b^on set .ij:ide. 
The Center is open to the {-ublic durinc? the srrjne- -nonths fp^ 7-3 Tues- 
day through Saturday arxi durini^ the winter ront hri * r-^ri ^:?vO-ll:0(> 
Monday through Friday. 

Project Objectives ; 

The "Community Nature Center offers nunorous pro^rmns fo*- a wide ran^e of 
audiences. Curriculum has been developed for ele.-irintary s^rhool children 
and is in the process of being developed for the secondary level. Re- 
search is conducted by the local college ami mny -oHe>^ classes use 
the Center to facilitate their classroo-. work. Three e:ui aes and one 
dichotonous key have been developed for use the I'^eneral public at the 
Corwunity Nature Center. Progra^ns ccr.binink^ criuservation work experience 
and mture study are offered for youth ^rroups s^x :h as the Boy Sc^Tiits. 
An environmental living program is beinr develop* i uning the student 
built log cabin and the school garden. Th^ C*M;t. r hjs ^^s^» be»m used for 
five three-hour credit graduate classes in envi rt^nn^^ntal /education taught 
by Arixona State University. The Cent»^r 1.^ o^-n ttuJ-nts from schools 
throughout the state and has had visitors fr r. -^jny ttier states. 

Curriculum and Visitors Materials Prodtjc^-'i : 

A teachers guide (K-6) has b«en dewloD*>d ani ^^/-^niary r-ide is in 
draft form. These guides incorporate Wie -nz'' mt of • nvLrorL-^nt^il and 
outdoor education materials produced by rr-^j-^ct-r: ^^hrourbn,:^ the Unitel . 
States. Also being developed is a short key to the crjiv-on Hitterflies, 
reptiles and birds'fotind at the Center. In fiaal frrr is j '.ifoodlani 
Trail Guide which is a 32 -page illustratoti r-uliv to Uv Cor;- iriity Nature 
Center. It is also available in Spanish. A Gracsl-^ni Trail G^iide for 
the wheelchair path has also been printed, Aviilarl- in f form is 



a Dichotomous Key U> over 90 of the common plants found in the pinyon- 
juniper life zone. A Plant ?<falk Ouide deals with the ethnobotanical 
uses of Ul plants comon to the pinyon- juniper life zone. A brochure of 
the Community Nature Center and a Curriculum and Visitors Materials Price 
List are available at t\o *coit. The other materials described are avail- 
able'at our, cost. The Community Nature Center sponsors several prot^roms 
in teacher tmijiing and continuing education for adilts in the conmimity 
and at this time one-half of the teachers in the district have conpleted 
at least one three-hour credit course in environmental and outdoor edu- 
cation offered by Arizona State Universi.ty. Over one-half of the teachers 
have conpleted the Jn-Serviae Day Workshop in the use of the Corrmunity 
Nature Center ^nd other outdoor resources for outdoor and environmental 
education. FiVQ different Community Cbllei^ cla5ses used the Nature 
Center as a resource for their programs. 

Project -Evaluation ; 

The project is currently being evaluated as part of the final year of 
^EA Title III funding. Evaluation results will not be available until 
*'all 1977. 

— Henry Dahlberg 
Oc<,ober 1976 
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The EcolOr;:}' C^-:nter h:):J t n 
ment of Hcjltn, Z 1 ; ^* i r. 
le3Son plan jnd reo\/a:\*o '^i 
The subje-t ig tho N3^.iri] . 
atudy of ArkaruiJ :'"\::"ir/iV 
systems fun^txca inl 
natural sysT.en. Tl-^o np^:-^! 
Center and has beer^ wi.i^l,. 

The grant was awnr'^O'i uni^-^ 
Environmental hliu-: i .ti orr 
and Is beinc': ^irri* --Mr^'^^. 
aervaticn Eir-:Tti.ri 
Bill Fulton, Erivjjr';ri'.tuivri 
iiork on the prc^jo jt., vvi t\ 



The grant will 'ru^ 
• book will be pr^.\lu.:ni 
slide show and "huMs- ^n'' 

The materials will ^ o iv-i\ 
be varied to suit tho no';t 
full-year cour:30o ' :: J 
Science, Earth 3:ierv.''? u.': 
prepared for th^-^ * ■ 
level ard th'jr"i«;": 
grade le^^^jis ir '.- y 
adapting sere oi trc ■ '^.^..^v 

The followiiik^ -h.c^ I t"'\'* 
pating! Littl'i y.o:r, i . . 
Hamilton (Kf;t ::Lr.j. \ ) 
special part of tr:': i:ru^ 
Studies to 1 :r Mr ' i 

teach -a fuil->ear r.r.jr.i 

In the pa^t the Ar^i'ir^M:! 
land use stiiy of ^ , 
has conducted ^h.rf.**? '-.r'A 
up newsletter on <:hnn w-.t 



DCUAiOS ANQELES IHNER-CITr ENVZRON»liIia. EDUGATiar PROJECT 



Dr. Kirk Lipschutz, Project Director, Office of Experimental Educational 
Profnma, hO$ Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles^ CaUfornia 9002U. 



This project addresses the often neglected enviromental educational 
needs of low income and Inner-city communities by linking the high schools 
of these communities with the resources of the university. Its approach 
is to train high school teachers as qualified environmental educators. 
OaG% trained, the teachers, aided by UCLA undergraduate volunteers, will 
conduct mini-ccwrses in their own schools. As a coir^xjnent of the mini- 
courses, teachers will help their pupils create locaily-oriented environ- 
Mntal education projects which will be presented to the neighboring 
coBBtunity, thus bringing environmental education from the university to 
the inner city. 

Thp project will be implemented in cooperation with the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District and other school districts in Los Angeles County. 

Staye I ; (Sumer, 1977) A community advisory board will be fopned to 
review proposed actions of the project staff. The board will meet 
regularly during the project year. Twenty high school teachers and 
forty UCLA upper division undergraduates will be trained as environ- 
mntal educators. The teachers will be chosen from schools in lower- 
Inccme communities. The students will be highly motivated individuals who 
have already completed coursework in environmental studies. A six-week 
funmer institute will be conducted at UCLA to educate the teachers and 
students, using a multidisciplinary approach' drawing from the Department 
of Oeofraphy, the School of Architecture and Urban Planning, the School 
of Public Health, and the Creative Problem Solving Program. Hie institute 
format will include lectures, group discussions, field trips, and invited 
speakers oriented around selected environmental themes. During the last 
week of the institute, members will ccmplete design of a high school en- 
vironmental mini-course curriculum, to include workbooks and other re- 
source materia 1. which will be implemented in the subsequent stage. The 
teachers and students will be awarded credit through UCLA summer school. 

Stage II; (September 1977 - January 1978) Two UCU students will have 
oeen assigned to each participant high school teacher, to work as teach- 
ing assistants in implementing the mini-courses. During the fall high 
achool semester, these teams will teach environmental mini-courses based 
on the themes introduced at the summer insitute, and resource materials 
developed there. Special emphasis will be given to those themes which 
relate to the specif ia environmental problems of the individual communi- 
tlae. The high school students will also be asked to contemplate local 
environmental eaucation projects, to be implemented in the community 
during the firal stage. 

The UCLA students will continue to pursue interdisciplinary environ- 
mental studies through existing university curricula. 

Stage III ; (February - June 1978) Community education projects designed 
lA fall semester will be ijnplemented by high school stikdents supervised 
by the trained environmental educators. These projects, in the form 
of presentations, will be delivered to the entire high school, to ele- 
■eptary schools, and to local conmunity groups such as churches, scout 
troops^ and social action groups. High school students will participate 
in supervised group discussion of their work, and keep a general log of 
their experiences. 



Toward the end of Stage III the stiff will undertake an e^«luation of 
the Environmental Education Program drawing on established assessment 
instruments or models to the extent possible* 



Ttm principal investigators will canplete documentation of the yearns 
activities to facilitate replication of the program in other conmunities. 
Bviluators and participating faculty will make recommendations on how , 
to institutionalize the program at UCLA and participating schools. 

Prii^cipal Investigators ; 

fir •(Christopher Salter Di . Jane Permaul, Dean Dr. Barry Silberman 

Geography Department Experimental Educational Graduate School of 

UGU Bunche Hall Programs Education 

— 39U Kinsey UCLA Hoore Hall UCLA 

Project Director ; 
Or. Mark Lipschutz 
Experimental Educational Programs 
39h Kinsey UCLA 



Assistant to the Director ; 
Dlsnn Reingold 

Ixperimental Educational Programs 
39U Kinsey HaU UCLA 

~*Mark Lipschutz 
September 1976 
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EAST BAY REGIONAL PARK DISTRICT 



Richard C. Tradeau, General Manager, East Bay Regional Park District, 
11500 Skyline Boulevard, Oakland, California 91^619; (m5)53l-9300. 



The overall purpose of the Department of Parks .ind Interpretation is to 
reach our general public on 3 regional basis. We are both a recreational 
and teaching park district set in two counties surrounded by cities and 
townships; hence, our dosignaticn as a Regional Park District. 

Our specific objectives have been to staff, as best we can, along with 
our land acquisitions. We have gone from 8^00 acres to [i2,000 acres, 
with the main thrust of the acquisitions done under our general manager, 
Richard Tirudeau. Our target audiences have been as broad a catholic 
spectrum as we could rake, from 600,000 grade school and high school, 
etc. students coming to interpretive programs, to programs for hospital 
and convalescent hones; work in the area of urban education iji such things 
as gutter walks and superi-xirket walks; work with environmental engineers; 
working with state hi^way engineers, toll bridge authority engineers in 
tninlng for environmental impact writing. 

Ife have now stated a new policy of dropping admission fees for schools 
and various other functions. A new emphasis is also that the District 
Is being oriented both physically and psychologically for service to 
that significant segment of the population known as "the handicapped." 

We are also working with the various transit authorities to provide 
mtry Into the parks on the part of the individuals and families who do 
not have transportation, for we are trying to fulfill former Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udail's statement, "I would cite the East 
Bay Regional fark District as one of the finest inter-county park systems 
in the nation. V 

Oir $500,000 En'/ironmental Education Buildin?^ now in full swing. We 
are In the process of organizing various methods of budgeting ;^nd planning 
so that we may become ev^h more efficient. We plan to double our land 
holdings, and we hope to keep that quality of communication and services 
which is somehow symbolized by a staff naturalist of ours, David Lewton, 
who coniminicates readily in sign language about the beauties and wonders 
of the East Bay Regional Parks. 

Wi have been teachi-:g our interpretive methodology in various state, 
ciunty and national parks so that we may all share what we practice here 
at the East Bay Regional Park District. 

Josh Barkin 

Interpretive Specialist 
October 1976 
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PROJECT HER 



Dr Donald Lundstrom, Director; Director of Curriculum, Alameda County 
Superlxitendent of Schools Office, 685 A Street, Hayuard, California 
9li5Ul; (Ul5)88l-6l96 

Bob Wktanabe, Associate Director; Coordinator, Social Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, Science and Environmental Education, Contra Costa County Super 
Uitendent of Schools Office, 75 Santa Barbara Road, Pleasant Hill, 
California 9U523; CUl5)9UU-3383. 

Address all correspondence to: Marge Matovich, Executive Secretary, 
Project MER, 75 Santa Barbara Road, Pleasant Hill, California 9U523; 



Project MER (Marine Ecology Research), operated jointly by the Alameda 
and Contra Costa County Superintendents of Schools Offices, with support 
from the Diocese of Oakland, provides the Bay Area students with an 
opportunity to study marine ecology as part of their school curriculum 
■r^ to participate in a series of ongoing scientific research studies 
of the San Francisco Bay-Delta -Estuary complex. 

Involved are senior high students, mostly enrolled in biology classes. 
They spend six to eight weeks utilizing the MER curriculum materials. 
Hhe Quide to Marine Scolo-r-- Research , a comprehensive unit including 
aelected readintjs on estuarine ecology with emphasis on the local 
refion and integrated laboratory investigations, was written by local 
teachers. The students spend two four-hour sessions at the Point 
Molate Marine Laboratory located in Richmond. During the first session, 
the students study the techniques used to measure the physico-chemical 
p«r«m«ters of Bay waters and learn methods for studying the biological 
ptrameters. The second session involves students as researchers. At 
the lib, they participate in ongoing research problems. Present in- 
vestigations include migration studies of pelagic fish, population 
surveys of dominant invertebrates, fluctuations in populjtions on 
larying substrates, etc. 

Following training, students operate established field Monitoring 
Sites around the Bay where they monitor the waters for the physico- 
chemical and biological parameters. Data collected is reviewed by the 
MER staff for validity and entered in the county computer for analysis. 

A special program is offered for junior high school students at the 
P.M.M.L. The materials developed by local teachers are especially de- 
signed for this age group. A resource guide for these teachers is 
under development. A laboratory site is presently being developed at 
Encinal High School, Alameda, for both the senior and junior high 
levels. 

Project MER is supported by funding fran the Alameda and Contra Costa 
County Superintendents of Schools Offices. The two County Offices and 
the Oakland Diocese, Department of Education have also covered in- 
direct operation and publication costs. Participating schools provide 
supplies, transportation and substitutes. The 12th Na'/al District 
Mkes the PcM.M.L. .'5pace available at a minimal lease cost. 
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The Alameda Unified School District is providing laboratory space and 
other services for the £ncinal High School site. 

Standard Oil Company has donated funds^ supplies and eqxiipment. Addi- 
tional funding for instructional supplies, equipment and miscellaneous 
expenses is also being sought from industry and government. 

Project MER u^a initially supported by funds from the Contra Costa 
County Board of Supervisors through their California Fish and Game 
Fine Fund. This, was followed by a grant from the Rosenberg Founda- 
tions In 1971*72, a National Science Foundation grant funded the pro- 
ject. An ESEA Title III grant provided continued support for three 
additional years. 



Publications: 



Bandbooks 



The Handbooks were designed for use by students, grades 9-lli, studying 
the ecology of the San Francisco Bay^Delta -Estuary Complex. Although 
Pirt I was designed for marine and brackish waters, some of the solu- 
tions could be modified to use in any kind of program involving testing 
for water quality. While the keys (Parts 11- VI) are specific to this 
area, they will demonstrate how local teachera can devise practical 
keys to organisms in their area. 



Pirt 


I 


Hrt 


II 


Fkrt 


III 


Pirt 


IV 


Pirt 


V 


Pirt 
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Monitoring Techniques f^r the Measurement of Physico- $1.00 
and Biological Parameters 

ley to the Phytoplankton Phyla and Genera .60 
Key to the Invertebrates ,90 
Key to the Coastal Marine Fishes of California [$0 
Key to the Freshwater and Anadromous Fishes of .50 
California 

Key to the Common Fishes of San Francisco Bay .$0 

$1:95 

Complete Set 3.50 



Guides 



The Quide was designed as a six td eight week unit to supplement the 
traditional tenth grade biology programs. The materials in the Guide 
Include readings and laboratory activities and were prepared by 
teachers in Alameda and Contra Costa Counties. 

(kilde to Marine Ecology Research, revised 

TMchers' Supplement for the Guide to Marine Ecology Research 

Complete Set .... 

PublicaUons are avaUable from: Contra Costa County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, Educational Media Services, Attn: Walt Harris, 
2371 Stanwell Drive, Concord, California 9^a520. Make checks payable 
toi County Treasurer and Tax Collector. 

Q 16 ij — Karge Matovich 

October 1976 
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Sierra Club Proqraris in t.hf Are.i of 
Environmental Education and Training 



^1 l§5!!lLn±^l?JLJ?.lJAt^^^ 
Sv2rra Club Books Program 

The Sierra Club publishes books on topics such as toxic substances, 
alternalive technology, energy conservation, citizen action and 
natural areas. 

Publication of Reprints on Conservation Issues 

The Club provides students and interested citizens with information 
cri a wide range of Issues. Reprints from Sie rra C l ub Bulletin 
articles and special fact sheets are available from Sierra Club 
Information Services. In 1976, 24,000 persons, 7179 of them students 
requested and received environmental information from the Sierra 
Club by mai 1 . 

Publication of "Sonebody Do Sometninq" 

This newsletter for children 10 years or older is published six 
times a year. It covers a host of suhjotts from wil ilife ((reserva- 
tion to national and international conservation i-.sjes such as 
tiupical forests, water svt?ms and Ala^k.i. 

Publication of "Teachers Packet of Environmental Edu.;ation MateriiU' 

Contains booklet:, on te>n.hiriT methods such as "How to Teach .»ilderne\ 
Conservation"; brochures on environmental problems and^how to get 
involved in solving them; and resource sheets for books, films, 
posters, and other materials. 

Sierra Club Film Library 

This ccl lection of award-winmng conservation films is geared *")r 
audiences from grade school through adults. In 1976, over 600,000 
persons, 70% of them children in classrooms, saw Sierra Club films 
in direct showings. In addition, there were 500 telecasts of these 
films on educational and commercial television. 

Public Service Advertisements 

Sierra Club public service advertisements appear in magazines and on 
television and radio, educating a mass audience on environmental 
issues of concern. For example. In 1976, 100 television stations 
and 500 radio stations broadcast Sierra Club public service spot 
anno.incements on energy conservation. Magazines with a combined 
circjlation of 6,000,000 used Club public service ads. 
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Publication of "International Report" 

This newsletter provides current information on international 
environment issues and United Nations activities such as the 
UN Environiiient Programme and international conferences. 

B. Education 

Sierra Club Internship Program 

The Sierra Club has an active internship program for university and 
graduate students. On the national level students do research on 
a variety of issues and learn environmental advocacy techniques. 
The Club's International Program provides students who are interested 
in international affjirs and the environment with an opportunity 
to learn about UN environment activities. 



C. Field Projects 

Sierra Club Service Trips 

THn Sierra Club provides the opportunity for approximately 400 
young people a year to work with the US Forest and Park Service 
personnel to maintain nature trails and conduct research proaects. 



AuH'JSt 1977 
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THORNE ECOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Joan E. Martin, Director of Education, Thorne Ecological Ins 
2336 Pearl Street, Boulder, Colorado 80302; (303)UU3-7325. 

Thorne Ecological Institute is a private, non-profit, non-endowed 
oranization founded in 19$U to encourage ecological research and to 
seTve as a catalyst in environmental problem solving. Thorne seeks to 
advance nan's understanding of anerging problems by applying ecological 
principles and concepts, showing tho nature of alternative approaches 
and solutions, and recognizing the role of individual values and respon- 
sibility. The current areas of emphasis include: 

-developing and ijnplenenting decision-making processes which inte- 
grate different disciplines and concerns 

-identif^'ing and ani-lTzing emerging issues in a changing society 

-designing and testing future approaches as considerations become 
more complex and long- range- oriented 

-developing and evaluating professional and management techniques 
and communi':ating then to others 

This is acccnplished through institutes, seminars, workshops, training 
programs, research, environmental planning, L-npact assessment, bio- 
physical and socioeconomic Inventories, management consulting and 
publication. The ahove are funded by grants, contributions, fees, and 
contracts, all for a specific project rather than in large unspecified 
amounts . 

Thome targets the majority of its educational programs for adults. 
This is not only because of the level of enviroa-nental problem solving 
analysis undertaken, but also because relatively few environmental 
educators concentrate on the adult population, those who are currently 
making decisions and policies. In all programs, Thorne works to Provide 
alternatives to existing and institutionalized approaches. This includes 
educational approaches. Since educating adults requires more than the 
factual exchange prevalent at large conferences, professional meetings 
where papers are given, and luncheons with guest speakers, Thorne is 
currently developing and iinproving upon techniques for affecting change 
in adults. 

In the summer of 1965, Thorne designed and iirplemented the National 
Seminar on Environmental Arts and Sciences (SEAS). The purpose of SEAS 
was to offer a unique approach to environmental problems by developing 
an understanding of the concepts and principles of ecology among the 
nations' top decision .-nakers. Participant response has led this seminar 
to continue annually in Aspen with different themes and emphasis as 
the concerns and issues change. This seminar has provided the basis 
for an increasing number of adult education programs. 
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While SEAS pro\dcle3 an overview of the art and science of ecology, 
other seminars and workshops concentrate on more specific issues, 
specific impacts, and specific problems. They include: 

SEAS Workshops; These workshops are offered for decision-makers who * 
aireaay have an understanding of ecological principles and who want to 
apply them to topics such as corporate responsib^ity, law, or the 
economy. 

R^SQu^ce I>?\^lonr.cnt L-ripac^t Seminars! These seminars focus on exploring 
impacts, dev-eloping a better understanding of impacts, and applying new 
perspectives and solutions to participants' problems. The seminar re- 
volves around the impact of such resource development as timber manage- 
ment, increased mining operations, or recreational development in rural 
environments. Participants include anyone facing, dealing with, or 
acting upon these inpacts. 

Corporate Seminars ; Thorne sponsors seminars to meet specific corpor- 
ation needs. Tlie seminar may be similar to any of the above seminars 
or it may be specially designed. Seminars have been conducted for com- 
panies such as Public Service Company of Colorado and AMAX Inc. 

Local Problem Solving Workshops ; While most of Thome's progr?ms are 
designed to have national or regional significance, these programs are 
designed for facilitating in local problem solving. They provide n 
medium for individuals to analyze their problems and to arrive at 
possible solutions. These local problems include such topics as the 
trade-off between economic and environmental problems, conflict between 
city and county policy, and lack of land use planning. 

In addition to the seminar/workshop format, Thome offers longer on- 
going institutes. In 1963 Thorne began the Rocky Mountain National 
Park Environmental Seminars to provide a series of week-long courses 
on ecology to the general public. In the spring Thorne will offer a 
series of courses on the present state of the art of environmental im- 
pact assessment. 

Although all education programs have some "experiential" aspect, Thorne 
also offers programs which emphasize the experiential. They include a 
skiing workshop, a rafting trip down the Green River, and a wilderness 
outing. 

Thome's educational programs have not just been limited to adults. 
For sixteen years, Thorne sponsored the Boulder Natural Science School, 
an outdoor nature study program for children in Boulder, Colorado. 
Thorne also has offered a series of week-long environmental education 
programs for junior high school students in Rocky Mountain National Park 
called "Eco-Explorations." In addition, under contract with the Federal 
government, Thorne continues to operate Youth Conservation Corps camps 
in Rocky Mountain, Glacier, Kings Canyon-Sequoia, and Yosemite National 
Parks. 

— Joan E. Martin 
October 1976 
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BBROr AND SOCIETrt INVESnOATIONS IK DECISIGN H&KHia 

Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, P.O. Box 930, Baxlder, Colorado 
80302 { (303)666-6558. 



Bnergy anJ Sogiety; Investigations In Decision Making is designed as 
• nine-Meek instructional unit for high school, college, and adult 
ttudenta. During the course of the unit, students discuss certain 
basic physical laws related to ener^, explore some of the possible 
oonteqaences of energy dtclalons, and formulate an energy-related 
qiettlon that they then investigate. In the contiaxt of each student's 
qtMStlDn, seven categories of factors affecting energy decisions are 
eoiuldered. These categories are politics, economics, technology, 
attitudes, health and safety, environznental impact, and physical laws. 
Through consideration of empirical data and through examination of 
personal and cownunity nalues^ students attempt to arrive at an energy 
"raooBunendation" for their conminity. The issue is finally carried one 
step further, to the conaldaration of national and wok'ld energy futures. 

The project was funded by the U.S. Office of Education. Materials 
Irdude Student's Handbook, Teacher's Oiide, a set of daylight slides, 
a film loop, a card set, and The Energy Managanent Qaine. The program 
will be available in Spring 1977, from Hubbard Scientific Company. 

(loTwbvr 1976) 
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THE EMESOI SOURCES - A MEW BEQINNINO 



Elwood E. Miller, Ac.^ociato Director, Educational Moii-^ C*»nt'^r, Univer- 
sity of ColoraJo, Boulder, Colorado 60309; (303)]i''^r-'\^';a. 



•'The Energy Sources - A New Beginning pr^^ject L; curr;ntlv in it.^ 
second phase, under funding from the U. S, Office of •vir--jrion. Th'^ 
first project was dosi^nei prL^^^arily to pro'iuc^^ r.itorLnlj il ilt*^*-- 
netive ener^^ sources, A second tyrant, curronMy ..'^ntLor., w:io 
funded to design utilization patterns and models for th*^ iru'onnation 
developed for the first grant. 

The miterials developed consisted primarily of U<o scir^m: .v ts. One 
is a set of 16mm motion picture filins, each 28 jiiriutoj m len.-'th under 
the general title for the series of "Ener^:^ Soarce.^ - A fkw De^^inning" 
end includes nine separate films titled: Ener^^y 3 >ur^03, A Hatter of 
Policy; Qeothermal Power - The Great Furnace; Tho Sl^i^jjin- Gi:int - Coal; 
Sol^r Power - The Giver of Life; Wind Power - Tnc? -it Kovl'/al; Oil 
Sh/ile • The Rock that Burns; Tar Sands - Future* Fuel: Nuclear Gas 
Stijnulation - Tapping our Natural Herita^o; .inJ NicLcjr lincnjy - The 
Great Controversy. 

The ninth film "Nuclear Enerkgr - The Greit Ccoritr - vcrcy** is bein^ re- 
produced with an additional ^jr^nt and w.th jvro Gur.**;:5Mons fror the 
U. S. Office of Education. That fiL-^ ^lH r^-^ a-nUjiio -ilouI the first 
of January, 1?77. 

Also produced under the initial grjnt were a set of :;tudy rniides for 
each of the nine films plus a teacher:; ^:i-v2 for the enti!-o j^^ries. 
These materials are available jfrun trie Laxy^r^.ity jf C lorado at 
Boulder— both films and the te^chin^j .j^Jidoa. • 

Produced during this same effort but not under th^ t'ontract of the 
U. S. Office of Education is a set of sTuna f ilr.s*.^-^p3 covorin^^ the 
same content but aimed at the junior hir:h s::nool :;cience iovoi as con- 
trasted with the films ther^elves which are adult eiucation and high 
school films. All of these .-raterials 'ire now i^TUloM^? from u*e Edu- 
cational Media Center at the University ^jf Comoro io. 

All of the film materials were validated with hir:h school :;cience classes 
before final production of e^-ich filn (ur filnstnp) urJ are n^^w in use 
in a series of adult education ser.inars lo well is hirp scnool -^lasses 
in the State of Colorado. Our fjtur-'j plan.": induvie 'ir effort fcr nation- 
al dissemination of these matoriils dunm; the l9/7-7b .icidemic school 
year. An additional proposal is being prepared by this office currently 
to insure naMonal distribution. 

—Elwood E. Miller 
Septenber 1976 
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KEEP COLORADO BEAUTIFUL 

Mrs. Beverly Fleming, Executive Director, Jj?? f 
^60 East Ev»ns Avenue, Denvw, Colorado 80222 j U0i)lb7-d£(£, 

Purpose: To. coordinate efforts state-wide in a broad educational pro- 
gram in the areas of litter prevention, solid waste problems, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and beautif ication. 

Audience: All public and parochial schools in Colorado, service organi- 
Mtions and other groups, clubs, churches, government agencies, busi- 
nesses, individuals. 

Recent Projects: '76 Litter Revolution (state-wide cleanup and beauti- 
fication campaign in which 108 ccrununities participated), Explo 7b 
(Denver metro area career fair), operation of Ecology Bus in rural 
Colorado junior high schools, workshops on solid waste manapment, 
awards programs for schools and cownunities, participation in Clean 
World International Conference in IXablin, Ireland. 

Materials: Free environmental filjns; fact sheets on solid waste, air 
pollution, water pollition; recycling directory; curriculam suggestions 
for teachers; tips for organizing a community cleanup; litter bags; 
trash bags; decals for trash cans, cars, etc; speakers bureau. 

Funding: Partially funded by Colorado Department of Natural Resources, 
partially by private donations. 

Future Plans: Implementation of the Clean Comroinity System (CCS) as 
developed by Keep America Beautiful. The CCS is an on-eoing, community- 
wide, in-depth program designed to fight litter and so.id waste problems, 
conserve natural resources, and beautify the community. Through the CCS 
the sources of litter in the community are identified, a program of 
contlnaou* public education at all levels is implemented, litter-control 
ordinances are up-dated and enforced, and saniUtion technology is 
inproved. The CCS is the first national progran which seeks to reduce 
litter through b*avioral science techniques appUed in a logical and 
orderly mnner by a citir->8' committee at the local level. 

—Theresa Cooley 
Secretary 
September 1976 
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ENVIRONMENiaiL EDUCATION CENTER 

Larry Schaeferi Director; Area Cooperative Educational Servicesi 
600 Dijcvell Avenue, Nev Haven, Connecticut 06^11; (203)562-996? or 
for Connecticut residents) 1-600-922-1567. 



Objective : To pronote the implementation of environmontal education 
into the school and community programs. 

o 

Specific Objectives: 

1. Curriculxun Adoption/Adaption/lmplementation 

2. Ttecher In-service and Pre-service Training 
3* Information Dissemination 

Program Development 
TaFget Audience : 

1. Public and Private Schools in Connecticut , grades K-12. 

2. Qprummity Organizationa. 

Methododology t 

1. Operate an EE Curriculum Library 

2. In-service Workshops for Teachers 
3* Operate EE Resource Center 

li. Operate EE Media Loan Library 
5« Disseminate monthly newsletter 
6. Curriculum Development Programs 
?• Computer Based Resource Units in EE 
Katerials Produced: 

1. Monthly Newsletter (included in members hip). 

2. ' Land Use Decision Making Kit : A set of seventeen self- instructional 

audio-tutorial units on land use. Units include: Map Reading, 
Aerial Photography, Oeosystems, Hydrosystems, Inland Wetlands, 
Coastal Wetlands, Uplands, Open Space, Planning for People, Cxiltural 
Systems, Local Implementation, State and Federal Implementation, 
Economics of Land Use, Synthesis: Buildability, and Synthesis: 
Attractiveness. Total Kit costs: $200.00. Individual units range 
from $18 to $30. 
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3. ECO-KIT: A set of six self -instructional audio-tutorial units. 
Unit titles include: Introduction to Ecologjri V6ter Pollution; 
Air Pollution; Noise Pollution; Population I and Population II. 
The cost is $30.00 for six units. 

An Introduction to Population^ Environment and Society ; A 
Teacher's resource: manual. Cost: $6.00. 

5. Catalogue of EE Plesources (included in membership - not for sale). 

Funding Sources : Membership; Title IV Part C; Sale of Materials; 
Rental of Films. 

Publications ; 

1. Audio-Tutorial Instruction Invades City Hall 

2. "A Self-Instructional Approach to Environmental Decision Making- 
Focus on Land Use", Journal of Envlrorjnental Education (in press). 

3. *T/and Use Decision Making: A Community Issue", Current Issues in 
Environmental c;ducation - 1976 , 

U. "Community Education in Land Use Decision Making: New Instructional 
Materials", Current Issues in Environmental Education - 197$ . 

5. "Education in Land Use Decision Making", Present and Future of 
Coasts, Proceedings of the First Annual Conference of the Coastal 
Society. 

Plans for the Future : 

1. Continued development of in-service programs and resource center. 

2. Development of a notebook of environmental education infusion 
ideas and activities for each grade of subject K-12. 

3* Validation and production of the simulation game, PLANFAM. 

- — Larry Schaefer 
October 1976 
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NATIONAL SCIRNCE FOUNDA I ION 

U. S. SCIENTISTS TO HELP COUNTRIES 
STUDY POLLUTION. FOOD, AND MEDICAL PROBLEMS 



Global problems ranging from pollution In the Aegean Sea, wilting 
potato crops In Brazil, and sources of food and medicine In the 
Philippines will be studied by U. S. researchers awarded grants today 
by the National Science Foundation (NSF). 

The awards, totaling $284,950, were made to 30 scientists and engineers 
from 27'U. S. colleges and universities under a program administered by 
NSF*s Scientists and Engineers In Economic Development (SEED) program. 
Now In Its seventh year In NSF*s Division of International Programs, 
the SEED program Is funded by the Agency for International Development 
(AID). 

The U. S. researchers will spend up to a year teaching and conducting 
research In biology, mathematics, engineering, chemistry, energy, food 
and nutritional sciences and other fields. They were Invited by 
universities and technical institutions in the developing countries. 

Ideas for these projects come from experts in the host countries and in 
the United States. In Turkey, a chemist from California State University 
will study the blood pigments of lobsters, shrimps, crabs, octopi, and 
economically Important fishes for indications of metal ions being dis- 
charged into the Aegean Sea. In Brazil, a plant pathologist from the 
University of Georgia will identify strains of bacteria causing food 
plants and other crops to wilt--potatoes, tomatoes, bananas, and 
tobacco. He will assess methods for reducing losses in production due 
to plant wilt. In the Philippines, a Mississippi State University 
zoologist will help study mangrove and palm swamps as sources of 
firewood, building materials, tannin, food, medicinals^ and raw 
materials for cottage industri^. 

Of the 30 awards this year, 14 are research-teaching grants. Sixteen 
are international travel grants for shorter visits to conduct seminars, 
give lectures, review research projects, and survey educational develop- 
ments. Institutions in the developing countries as well as those in the 
U. S. contribute financially to the projects. 

The 17 countries participating in the 1977 SEED program are: Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Jamaica, Korea, 
Malaysia, Tligeria, Philippines, Republic of Panama, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, 
Thailand, and Turkey. 

Attached is a list of scientists and engineers who have received awards 
under tie 1977 SEED program. NSF said that in addition to the 30 grants 
already made, other grants may be awarded later. 
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SCIFNTISTS AND ENGINEERS !N* ECONOMIC DEVELOPflENT 
RESEAnCH/TEACHING GRANTS AWARDED m 1977 



Na e and 
Affili Jtion 



Ah;.3c:, Sinir 

Iiutho^atics 
Oklaho'^a State Univ 
Stillwater, OK 74074 



t^os^ Institution 
and Country 



Univ de Antioquia 
Univ de ^iedel lin 
Medellin, Colombia 



D'^scription of 
Project 



Contribute to ijr.provements in the 
teaching of mathematics in Colombian 
universities. 



Amount 



$ 8.900 



Carlander, Kor.roth Satya Uacana ' 

Dept of Fishfrics Christian Univ 

Ic/a State tj^i.'^rsity Salatiga, Indonesia' 
Arcs, Io,/a SOOiO 



Assist university staff in establlshinq^ $22,900 
a fisheries curriculuip and participate in 
lip^noloqy and fishery research on Rawa 
Peninn Lake, 



Cbi^i>^i, "^.ni Aqrirultural College 

De:)t or ^'.ijhv:/ Ale^^aya, Ethiopia 

c :io ^ 

Sault St:-. M.irie, 
f'l ^.9783 



Teach and conduct research on soil $19,600 
microbinlony: assist in the r^e- 
orqanization of the soils laboratory 
at the Apricultural Collene. 



de la Cru2, Arr.anda 
Dept of Zooloqy 
Mississippi St^te Univ 
Mississippi State, MS 
39762 



Pnil ippines , 

Inccnasia, 

Midi ays i a & Thailand 



Participate in a study of biolooy of 
manorove and nipa palm swamps and 
collaborate in the teachino of new 
"courses in ecoloqy at Southern Capitol 
Collene, 



Fiasca, Michael 
Department of Ed 
Portland State Univ 
gj^^ind. OR 97207 



Regional Ed Center 
for Science and Math 
Penang, Malaysia 
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Plan for the implementation of a co- 
operative effort to develop new science 
teaching materials with inputs from 
various institutions in the State of 
Oregon. 



RESEARCH/TEACHINR GflANTS (CONT..) 



Mane and 
Affiliation 



Lanba, Surendar 
School of Pharmacy 
Florida Univ 
Tallahassee. FL 
323D7 



Ho^t Institution 
an d Country 



Unlversidade Oe 
Panama 

Republic of Panama 



Description of 
Project 



Conduct research on plants containing 
physioloqically active substances 
and explore sources of raw materials 
useful for the manufacture of drugs. 



Amount 



$16,100 



iiee. Hak C. 

Oept of Manaqement 

Science 
State Univ of flY 
Albany, NY 12222 



Yonsei University 
Seoul, Korea 



Study manaoement practices which 
facilitate the use of conouters and 
teach new courses in business admin* 
istration which emphasize computer 
apol ications. 



$20,900 



Michael son, Karen 
Oept of Anthropology 
State Univ at Binghamton 
Binghamton, NY 13901 



Kabul University 
Kabul , Afghanistan 



Train local personnel to conduct 
social imoact assessnent, provide 
backqround information on anticipated 
impact of specific projects planned 
for Kabul, and stimulate interest in 
social impact research. 



$22,700 



Schaad, N.W. 
Oept of Plant 

Pathology 
Oniv of GA 

Exr^erinent, CA 30212 



Universidade de 
Brasilia 
Brasilia, Brazil 



Kabul University 
Kabul, Afghanistan 



Identify strains of bacteria respon- $ 8,800 
sible for plant wilt ia potatoes, 
tom/itoes« bananas, and tobacco; and 
assess rrethods for reducina losses in 
production due to plant wilt 

Coordinate on-site activities dealing $21,400 

with the preparation of a national 

atlas. 





RESFARCH/TEACHING GRANTS tCONT..) 




Name and 
Affiliation 


nud L iriduiuuLiuii 
and Country 


nf*^rriofion of 

Project 


Amount 


Senozan, Nail 
Dept of Chemistry 
Calif State Univ 
Unq Beach, CA 90840 


Ege University 
Izmir, Turkey 


Study blood oiqments of conr.ercially 
important marine fauna as possible' 
indices of metal ion pollution In 
the Agean Sea. 


$22,900 


Stockland, Alan 
Dept of Microbiology 
Weber State College 
Odgen. Utah 84433 


Sebelas Maret Univ 
Sebelas Maret» 
Indonesia 


Assist Faculty of Medicine in 
establishinq a curriculum in medical 
microbiology. 


$25,300 


Van Vorst, William 
Dept of Engineering 
Univ of Calif 
Los Anqeles, CA 
90024 


Bogazici University 
Istanbul , Turkey 


Work with ^acuity menbers to construct 
national energy models, study enerqy 
conversion systems, and develoo an 
energy information system. 


$20,300 


Uais. Allen C. 
Dept of flolecular 

Biology • 
Tufts University 
Boston, MA 02119 


Univ of West 
Indies 

Kingston, Jamaica 


Undertake research on new methods for 
rnnfrni nf Alnd1 blooms and inteorate 
this research into the onqoinn proorams 
the University's Division of Natural 
Sciences. 


$17,200 
of 
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SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS IN^ECOWMIC DEVELOPMENT 
INTERTJATIONAL TRAVEL GRANTS A lARDED MAY 1977 




Name and 
Affiliation 


Host Institution 
and Country 


Purpose of 
Travel 


Amount 


Barrett, James T. 
Oept of Microbiology 
Univ of Missouri 
Columbia, \^ S5201 


Unlv of Lagos 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Present a short course on medical 
Inimunolooy for medical students and 

1 1 ucii C9 oiiu ^uiiduic uii lucGi 1 c^cdf cn 

projects In Imniunolony. 


$1 »850 


Bauer, Roger 0. 
School of Natural 

Sciences 
Cal State Unlv 
Long Beach. CA 90840 


Ege University 
Izmir, Turkey 


Consult on acadenic proarams In bio- 
chemistry and related areas and plan 

for ^uturP 1 nf^r-. ^nc^^ ^iif^ftnjil 

lur lUlfUiC III CC i llldLI LULIUllQl 

projects. 


$1 ,250 


Breese, Wilbur 
Oept of Fisheries 
Oreoon State Univ 
Corvallis, OR 97331 


Unlversldad Del 
Norte 

Antobagasta, Chile 


Explore opportunities for establishing 

cui.uiic rivioiijf vioLMc prv jct 1 n bfic 

area of marlcul ture. 


$1 ,400 


Oerrlck, William R. 
Oept of ^!atheI:latics 
Univ of Montana 
Hissoula, MT 59301 


Univ del Valle 
Cali, Colombia 


Lecture and conduct seminars at the 
Vllth Colombian Mathematics Colloquium 


$ 800 


Esmay, Kerle L. 
Oeot of Agr engineering 
Michigan State 
Cast Lansing, MI 
4G824 


Sri Lanka and 
Philippines 

'J] 


Carry out field research cn post-harvest $4,650 
technolony for rice and direct doctoral 
student research on the handlinn of 
rice after harvest to maximize 
production. 
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TRAVEL GRANTS (CONT..) 



tl^ve and 
Affiliation 



Host Institution 
and Country 



Purpose of 
Travel 



Amount 



Chu, Yaohan 
Dept of Computer 
Science and Elect 

Engineering 
Univ of Maryland 
College Park, MO 20742 

Glasel, Jay A. 
Oept of Biochemistry 
Univ of Connecticut 
Farmlngton, CT 
06032 

Hartnett, James 
Dept of Engireerin.1 
Univ of Illinois 
Chicago. IL 60680 

Henncn. Joe 
Dept of Plant 

P *holcgy 
Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, IN 
49707 

Kanehiro, Yoshinori 
Dept of Soil Science 
Uni^ of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



Asian Inst of Tech 
Bangkok, Thailand 



Federal University 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 



Asian Inst of Tech 
Bangkok. Thailand 



Instituto Biologico 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 



Institutions in 
Nigeria and Tanzania 



Conduct a regional seminar on S2,050 
microprocessors and microcomputers 
and participate in a conference on 
computer applications in developinn 
countries. 



Give a graduate-level lecture course $1,150 
on nuclear magnetic resonance spec- 
toscopy in biochemistry and bio- 
physics and discuss instrumentation 
options. 

Contribute to the further dfevelopment $2,100 
of Reqional Centre for Enerny Heat 
and Mass Transfer and assist in planning 
for new programs in thermal science. 

Collaborate on a study of plant $1,400 
pathooens in parts of Brazil designated 
for future agricultural development. 



Offer seminars on biological fixation $1,900 
of nitrogen in tropical soils and 
explore scope for future collaborative 
research. 



-—7 
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TRAVEL GRaVNTS (CONT..) 




Naire dnd 
Affiliation 


Host Institution 

and Country 


Doscri!)tion of 
Proiect 


Amount 


Kiddleditcht Brian 
Dept of Biophysical 

Science 
Univ of Houston 
Houston. TX 77034 


Suqar Indust Res 
Inst and Col of Arts, 
Sci, fi Toch 
Kingston, Jamaica 


Discuss research on alternative uses 
of products of the sii^ar inriustry 
such as feedstock for crustacean 
mariculture and ferr^entation, ^nd 
for fiberboard manufacture. 


$ 200 


Nelson, Robert E. 
Oept of Business Ed 
Univ of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61301 


University of 
Philippines 
Tacloban City, 
Philippines 


Assist in the develonment of teaching 
materials for a new curriculum in 
entropreneurship intended for future 
manaaers of small business enterprises- 


$2,000 


Steinbeck, Klaus 
Dept of Forest 
' Resources 
Univ of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 


Univ of Ibadan 
Ibadan, Nigeria 


Studv useful aoplications of forest 
cropoinn (coopice forestry) for 
production of food, fibre, and fuel 
in tropical forests. 


$1 ,400 


Tainter, Frank H. 
Dept of Plant 

Pathology 
Univ of Arkansas 
Favetteville.AR 72701 


Univ of Chile 
Santiago, Chile 


Survey wood decay funai found in 
dv^oUinqs and conduct research on 
test procedures which would be 
appropriate for establishinq wood 
Ccrdy resistonce unaer locoi 
conditions. 


$1 ,200 


Van Reen, Robert 
DeDt of Food & Mutrition 
Univ of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI S6822 


Ramathibodl Hosp 

and Mahidol Univ 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Assist in an evaluation and improvement 
of a new NSc pronram in nutrition and 
consult on current and future research 
programs in nutrition. 


^2,900 


Ueiss, Richard 
Dept of Chemistry 
Univ 


Univ Federal de 'i \ 
Bahia ^ 
Salvador, Bahia 
Brazil 


Teach a short course in photochemistry 
and plan for Investigations of solar 
enerqy technology which require slmole 
facilities. 


$1 .000 



Investigating Your Environment; The Process Approach to 
Environmental Education 

Forest Service -U.S. Department of Agriculture - 1977 



During the period 1970-1977, the Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture developed, with the assistance of many other Inc'vlduals from 
concerned agencies and organizations, an environmental educatlo.i program designed 
for educators and resource managers that would meet the following goals: 

-- To demonstrate, using examples from the environment, a successful 
"process approach" to education which would Involve the student, 
the teacher, and the subject In active Investigations leading to 
the collection and evaluation of data, the formulation of hypothesis 
based on this data, the checking of these hypothesis by actual 
experimentation, and the application of the results to the solution 
of group problems based on environmental Issues. 

-- To teach the value of group Interaction In problem-solving situations. 

— To create a basis for continued dialogue between diverse elements of 
soclet 

-- To provide participants with a better understanding of the Inter- 
relationships between all environmental factors. 

Since the beginning of the program, there have been over 40,000 participants 
In over 500 workshops held throughout the country. These workshops have been 
co-sponsored by a wide variety of public and private agenciss and organizations 
and are regularly accredited by 83 different colleges and universities. The 
program Is open-ended, reflects no specific concepts of management, and urges 
all participants to gather facts and think for themselves. 

For information contact: Chief, Forest Service, U.S.D.A., Environmental 
Education Programs, Box 2417, Washington, DC ?0013 USA 
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EnvlronMntal Education ActlYlties 
Soil Cons^rvttlon S«nrlc« 



A nationwide 9 ■ultidlaclpllnary technical action agency, the Soil Coneerta-* 
tlon Service If part of the Iblted Statee Department of Agriculture, SCS hag 
long recognised that attainment and maintenance of an acceptable lerel of environ- 
mental quality eeeentlal to the phgrelcal, mental, social, and economic welfare of 
our nation and its people are rooted in formal and nonformal environmental educa- 
tion. More than 3fOOO local officee of the Soil Conservation Service in coopera- 
tion with locally organised conservation districts have responsibility for pr«i- 
viding data, interpretive information, and on-site technical and other help for 
preventing and solving problems of land use and conservation management of natural 
resources. 

SCS maintains fo\u* eq)loyee training centers to provide continuous learning 
experiences in areas of ecology, sociology, and appropriate technical fields for 
the biologists, agronomists, soil scientists, hydrologists, economists, geologists, 
foresters, engineers, range conservationists, and other resource oonservatlonists 
the agency employs. Six years ago, SCS designed a rigorous 16-month home stu4y 
course on *^The American Environment** to help professional employees Improve their 
understanding of the environment. For four years, SCS has oontracted with leading 
universities to provide intensive ecologically oriented training for several 
hundred key program leaders, beginning with the agency head and his top staff. 

In initiating, supporting, and directly assisting environmental education as 
a function of general education, SCS has aligned its efforts with local education 
agencies, state departments of education, colleges and universities, and major 
youth serving organisations. SCS has resisted the temptation to produce dogmatic, 
packaged programs and has channeled its efforts to helping local schools, youth 
groups, and citisen organisations meet state and locally defined environmental 
education needs and objectives with the physical, economic, and cultural resources 
available. 

Support for environmental education as an integral part of school curricula is 
written SCS policy directing professional staff members to provide requested 
assistance at all levels of education. SCS activities to initiate and assist 
formal and nonformal environmental education include: 

1. On-site help to schools and teachers in planning and developing 
outdoor classrooms as laboratories for hands-on learning exper- 
iences in using and managing natural resources to develop know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes for preventing aiid solving environ- 
mental problems. Working with real environmental problems 
enables students to learn how their decisions and behavior 
affect other living things and helps them to define their 
personal relationship to their environment. 

2. Consultive and technical services to help teachers and students 
with the design, gathering and analysis of data, and interpre- 
Ution of information for specific environmental studies. Such 
studies usually are on-going projects in community environmen- 
tal li5)rovement or they may be resource management oriented and 
require decisions by students based on understanding of ecosystem 
processes. 



Coop#ratlon with •ducatlonml Inf tltutlonf , orpulsAtloxif , and 
othar agandaf In oondueting anTironMntal aducatlon vorkfhopf 
and ••■Inan to halp taachara datlgn and liplaMnt' anvlronMntal 
adueatlon prograM and to Idantlfy and affactlTaljr uaa outdoor 
laamlng/taaohlnc opportunltlai • Training fafflotaf aay be 
coflBunlty cantarad or part of collage and unlT^rtlty undergraduate 
or graduate prograM for teaeherf. 

Publlcatlona fpeclfically defined for teacher/or gro\9 leader 
uae in plaxmlng and carrying out enTironMnta^ learning experiencea 
for etudentf . Mare than a alllion oopiaa of Ht leaat two ■uch 
publicationf have bean diftrlbuted to taadiare and fchoolf. Vide- 
fpread diff emination of infaraation about fucceffful enrironMntal 
education prograM, pro j acta and actiritiaa throu^ the monthly > 
SCS Mgasine. 

Aaaiftance to the Mjor youth-f erring organisations (Boy Scoute^ 
Girl Scouti, m and othero) by providing enrironMntal learn- 
ing Mterialf, direct help on the deaigh and preparation of environ- 
mental education publicationf, visual Aids, and prograM, and on-site 
conservation technical services for specific resource MnageMnt 
projects. 

Public participation in helping solve environMntal probleM throu^ 
local organizations and units of govemMnt serving as sponsors of 
federally funded resource conservation and developMnt prograu and 
watershed protection and flood prevention projects. 
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TOJIH OOlBBiUlTION CORPS 



The Touth Consarvition Corps (YCC) is Jointly acftninlstered by the 
Oepertment of Agriculture*Forest Service and the Department of the 
Interior. Requests for Information on the program should be sent to ^ 
either of the followinj; offices! Director, Human Resource Programs , 
Department of Agrlculture-Porest Service, P.O. Box 2U17, Washington, 

0. C. 20013; or Director, Office of Manpower Training and Youth 
Activities, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 2001U. 

The TCC program has three main objectives. They are as follows: 

1. To provide gaiJiful employment of America's youth, ages 15*16, 
during the summer months in a healthful outdoor atmosphere. 

2. To provide an opportunity for understanding and appreciation of 
the nation's environment and heritage* 

3* To further the development and maintenance of the natural resources 
of the United States by the youth who wi'U ultimately be responsible 
for maintaining and managing these resources for the American 
people . 

The Environmental Awareness program is integrated with work projects 
as much as possible, f t least 10 hours every week are spent dealing 
with the specific goals and objectives of the Environmental Awareness 
program. % These goals are: 

1. To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern the 
environment. 

2. To better understand man's social, eccsnomic, historical, cultural 
and physical relationships with the environment. 

3. To increase awareness of the wide range of attitudes and personal 
values relating to the environment. 

To assist each participant in recognizing the effect of a personal 
environment ethic on the en*/ironment. 

$• To experience problem-solving and decision-making processes which 
are applied to environmental management concerns. 

6. To increase understanding of the overall benefits of the YCC work 
program on the environment. 

The 8-week summer YCC program lis a very short tl-ne to accomplish these 
goals. Individual camps in all States develop most of their own meth- 
odologies for involving thej/aath in environmental awareness. There 
are two publications thd^^-^^ist them in their efforts; both of these 
are available from the Government Printing Office (GPO): 
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"HOC Sottrctbook for EnvtrQtwntal kmnmast Min and Wituril 
iMourcM' flW Stock Itot-OQO-onwgrj; fi.yg eacn 



mCC Fock«tbook for EnvlrotwanUl kmrvnBitai Min ind Witural 
|«murc»a " OW Stock |02lf000-00ti21-^; »i.c>& 6>cn 

Ttmm two publications art mw b«inc r«vlj«d so cbplos art not awilabl* 
trm this offico. Th« 1976 •diUona are stiU availablo froM QFO. 
Ttm 1977 aditiona will b« a%«llabl« by Janiaiy 1, 1977. 

Ife ta^ also d«i«lop«d a fiLi, "Rard Work and Good TlMt (The IOC 
Sqparianea)", axplaining tha antir* ICC proffran and tha EnvironmenUl 
AwiranaM aspact. Copias ara availabla at 19$ each front Southwast 
ZoM Laaminc Rasourcaa Centar, UOl Rawd Straat, Rad Oik, Iowa 5l566. 

HOC aaroUaaa ara anplograd to work on conaarwtion projacta in thair 
om atata. SnTironmantal Awaranass is an integral part of the work 
projacta. Tha TOC is open to youth between tha agea of 15-18 and 
applications can be obtained by writing to: U.S. Youth Conservation 
Corpa, P.O. Box 2975» Uaahingtcn, O.C. 20013. 

ApplieaUoM will be anailabla after Jamary 1, 1977, for tha coMlng 
auaaer'a progran. 

The Tottth Gonaervation Corpa waa eatablished In 1971 by Public Law 
92-^97 and raceivas yearly funding frcai Congress. It has been a vary 
aaccasaful progran and will continue to help serva the youth and 
fctural Resource Muiagemnt agencies througlMUt the Kation. 



— Jaek W. MeElroy 

Acting Director of Huaan Resource Prograu 
Oapartnant of Agriculture-Forest Service 
Oeoaabar 1976 
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THE ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1976 - 1977 

The Alliance is a non-profit, public foundation. It is a 
consortium of national and regional organizations that have 
a combined membership of more than 13fOOO»000 people. Tliese 
grpups have joined together to promote the development » implementa- 
tion and coordination of effective environmental education programs 
to meet the broad spectrum of environment/development education needs. 
Each of the organizations brings its unique strengths and interests 
to the Alliance. The Alliance provides a forum for the range of per- 
spectiveB that relate to environmental issues. Rather than advocating 
particular solutions to problems, the Alliance focuses on the 
approaches to problem solving and prevention of systemic, as opposed 
to special interest, problems. 

The aims of the Alliance Include: 

• encouraging communication and cooperation among members; 

• performing services and conducting activities ot value to 
organizations, agencies and institutions concerned with 
environmental education; 

• facilitating communications among organizations, industries 
and agencies concerned with environmental management. 

To achieve these broad objectives the activities of the Alliance include: 

• Preparing and distributing a newsletter, primarily for internal 
distribution, to inform the Affiliates of relevant events con- 
ducted in the fields of environment and education. 

• Co-sponsoi-ing the National Planning Conference with ihome of 
"Environmental Education Prospectlves and Perspectives" (the 
Snowmass Conference), with the Western Regional Knvi ronmetttal 
Education Council. 

• Producing and distributing a series of fllmstrip sets iar^',ely 
supported through donat Ions f rom individual companies . The 

*'4 E Project" deals with environmental Issues ir <i n.<Miner aimed 
at stimulating discussions among secondary school stedents 
about the range of concerns that need to be addresst- . 
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WorklnK with the Envlronment.il '.Juration Subromniittt t ot the 
Ffdi'ral Interagency Comirlttco o" Kduc.u ii'n (FK"' ) ii ii i Lowing 
materials oreoared bv Mie Si.bconniittce . 
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• Participating on ^he FICF <i»ibcoinniittee on International F.nvinm 
mental Education Thif^ group is assisting in ( h<> inited ites 
preparati<j(i8 for participat l»>n in the Intergovernmental Conferen< 
on EE that will be held in Tbilisi, Georgia, U.S.S.R^ from 
October U through 26, 1977, 

• Conducting the environmental education track at the August 
1976 Chautauqua Education Week. The program included an 
overview of international EE; discussions of critical inter- 
national environmental Issut^s; and an exAmination of the 
Interfaces of environmental education with career education, 
teacher education, competency based education, educational 
technology and the social studies. 

• Sponsoring and assisting in conducting the August 1977 Chautauqua 
Education Week. The program is being run under the theme of 
''Education for National Citizenship through a Global Lens: The 
Quest for a National Policy." 

• Conducting the O'-tober 1976 North American Regional Seminar on 
Environmental Education in St. Louis in cooperation with the 
Unesco-UNEP Environmental Education Program and the Canadian 
and U.S. Commissions for Unesco. The Seminar brought together 
leaders from government, labor. Industry, education, conserva- 
tion and community leaders, and the media to assess Canadian 
and U.S. environmental education needs and resources. Effort 
was also directed to developing strategies for the implementa- 
tion of necessary programs. The report of the conference will 
be available in September 1977. 

Support for the activities of the Alliance comes from various sources 
including government agencies, foundation, industry, labor, and individual 
donors. We seek to include a wide range of views in our membership 
and prngrams: environment, education, government, labor, industry and 
business. The Alliance is committed to developing and disseminating 
a balanced view of society's environmental problems and the range of 
ef fee tive solutions. 




Recently .iffiliated organizations: Bolton Institute, Kdisoii iJeitrlc 
Institute, Forum for the Advancement of Students i.n Srlenit- 
Technology, and the National Council for the Social Studies. 

SUMMER 19/7 
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FOPOIATION ESUCAHON PROJECT 

DjiIm Murphyi Director , Population Educatlorii Zero Population Growthi 
13b6 CcxinecUcut Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; (202)785-0100. 



In 1966 Planned Parenthooc^^World Population held a symposium to discuss 
"Fasdly Flannlngi Population Problems, and the Secondary School Cur* 
rlculum" (PP-WP, 5l5 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 1966, 
frM booklet). At this meeting, various demographers and educators 
pointed out that while population growth and its attendant problems Im* 
plnga upon the lives and future of American children, the topic is 
rarely examined in the schools. 

Hora recently, there has been considerable effort directed toward in* 
elusion of sound population studies in school curricula, not only in 
the secondary schools, but from kindergarten through college. 

Maqy population organizations consider population education an important 
focus for activities, as c^o several universities, professional associa* 
tlons, and leaders in educational change. ZPQ has also responded to 
this call by providing speakers, films and materials for classroom use; 
by lobbying for increased federal funding in this area; and, through many 
of its chapters, by organizing and leading teacher* training workshops. 
An increase in school coverage of population topics has resulted, but 
usually such coverage still depends on the responsiveness of dedicated 
Individual teachers rather than adoption of population education as a 
school ^stem priority. 

It is the latter goal — institutlGnalization — that is the focus of 
ZPO's current population education project, funded by the U.S. Office 
of Environmental Education and a private foundation. Our purpose is to 
go beyond providing assistance to those teachers who wish to include 
population in their classes; our purpose is to introduce or to expand 
population education in the public school systems of selected model 
states. 

S a list now includes Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Florida, 
chlgan. New York, Colorado, and Iowa. 

Bow does one go about '^systematizing?'* While there are some sijrailari* 
ties in our approaches for all the states, ultimately the project must 
ba designed specifically for each state. In most cases, we facilitate 
groups interested in population and environmental education to join 
forces in a cooperative venture. These groups usually include the State 
Department of Education, regional school systems, a university or col* 
lege, local environmental or population organizations, and ZPQ. Further 
support is provided by the Population Reference Bureau, Population Insti- 
tute, American Association for the Advancanent of Science, and other 
educational and environmental organizations. In many ways, ZPQ^s role 
la the identification and coordination of those individuals or groups 
dadicated to both protection of the planet and relevant classroom instruc 



tion. 
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Initially, we have contacted respresentatives of state and local school 
■yttwia to infom than of our project, and have net with such officials 
to discuss what is available in terms of curricula, materials, audio- 
fitual aids, ar^ teacher-training. Because population is, or should 
b«. an essential component of environmental education, working with 
•tate or local coordinators of environmental education has been an 
Off active approach. 

Following cooperative planning with the various interested parties, 
2P0 co-sponsors with them one or two day workshops for administrators, 
cuiTlculum supervisors, and teachers throughout that particular state. 
Tto workshops provide both the motivation and the "know-how" so that the 
participants can conduct teacher training in population education upon 
thalr return to their home school districts. The multiplier effect of 
these workshops is supplemented by articles in national newsletters and 
through population education sessions at annual meetings of educational 
associations. For example, at the 1976 meeting of the National Science 
Toachers Association, ZPG and the Population Reference Bureau cooperated 
In a workshop attended by 150 teachers; in addition, 16,000 copies of 
population education materials were distributed. 

Helping to bring these various groups, which have siinilar goals but 
separate structures, to a unified, well-defined, educational commitment 
is the heart of ZPG's population education project. In cooperation »ith 
other groups, then, we stand ready to provide assistance in terms of 
workshops, conferences, and follow-up consultation. Moreover, we are 
happy to loan a number of educational films for a nominal handling 
charge. 

— Elaine Murphy 
September 1976 
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IHTICNAL WUDLIFE FEDERATION 



John C« Stone, Education Coordinator, National Wildlife Federation, 
lia2 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; (202)797*6600. 



The Orginlzatlcfi: 

The National Wildlife Federation is a non-profit, non*government '^grass- 
roots^type" organization dedicated to creating and maintaining a better 
environment with emphasis on the protection and preservation of wildlife. 

The Federation represents some 3.$ million supporters composed of its 
nambers, which include subscribers to the Federation's ^'arlous publica* 
tions, and individual contributors. It has affiliate organizations in 
•II So states, Puerto Rico, Quam, and the Virgin Islands through which it 
vorka on conservation and environmental problems. 

The Federation serves as the focal point and spoloisman for groups and 
Individuals who share a common interest in nat\ire in general, wildlife in 
particular, and the interrelationship of all living organisms with 
the earth. A tax-exempt organization, the Federation works primarily 
through educational means, pursuing a vigorous and Influential program 
on behalf of resource conservation and environmental improvement. 

History ; 

The Federation was established in 1936 during sessiorB of the first 
North American Wildlife Confex-^nce. The conference, summoned by Preal- 
d«nt Franklin D. Roosevelt, was an initial step in mobilizing a national 
movement for restoring once abundant wildlife populations suffering the 
effects of environmental degradation, habitat loss, waste and nsglect. 
The Federation was formed to provide leadership for all groups interested 
in the proper management of wildlife and natural resources. 

Policies and Administration ; 

Pblicy of the Federation on conservation ideas is determined by delegates 
to annual meetings held in various reg3.ons of the country. The delegates 
•re elected by National Wildlife Federation state affiliates. 

Officers of the Federation and members of its board of directors are 
elected by these same dele i>a tea and serve without pay. Overall direction 
of the Federation's prograns is provided by Thomas L. Kimball, Executive 
Tlce President. Acbdnistrativ^ direction is given by J. A. Brownridge, 
Administrative Vice President. Both men have long associations with 
the Federation. 

Qoals ; 

1. Adequate ani enforced national and International water and air stan- 
dards. 

2. Adequate and enforced national and internatioml solid waste mana^- 
ment standards thjt will provide .TiaxLjium recycling an<i re-use of 
natiiral : fj^oarces. 
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3. Control of pests where absolutely necessary, preferably employing 
biological control or other means less harmful to the total environ- 
m»nt than many of the chemicals presently in use. 

U, Preservation of high quality wilderness and natural areas, outstand- 
ing wild rivers, scenic trails and estuarine areas. 

5. Presentation of optimum numbers and variety of wildlife by designa- 
tion of suitable areas as wildUfe refuges, parks, seashores and lake- 
shores, recreation centers, and scenic rivers. 

6. Scientific and professional, rather then emotional, management of 
wildlife, forest, and soil resources, rivers, lakes and oceans, 
end grasslands. 

7. Protection of endangered wildlife and preservation of wildlife 
habitat. 

Activities: 

The Federation seeks to achieve its goals through a variety of activities 
which include: 

1. Halping to develop and inplement policy through liaison with Executive 
agencies in federal and state governments and by assembling and dis- ■ 
trlbuting information on Congressional natural rescxirce activities. 

2. Publishing a wide variety of material including "National Wildlife", 
"International Wildlife", and "Ranger Rick" magazines for a multitude 
of audiences as part of its educational efforts. 

3. Working witti schools by designing programs and providing audio- 
visual materials for use by teachers and students in achieving a 
better understanding of wildlife and environmental subjects. 

U. Sponsoring a scholarship and research grant-in-aid program designed 
to assist doctoral and .post-doctoral students engaged in specific 
enviroaTiental research. 

5. Sponsoring meetings and conferences across the nation as part of the 
program to achieve greater public enlightenment and support. 

(October 1976) 
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PROJECT LEARNING TREE 

American Forest Institute 

1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W* 

Washington, D. C. 20036 



Project Learning Tree (PLT) is a supplementary curriculum program in 
environmental education for integration into the regular curriculum, 
grades kindergarten through twelve. It is sponsored Jointly by the 
Western Regional Environmental Education Council (WREEC) , an association 
of state department of education and state resource management personnel 
from 13 western states; and the American Forest Institute (AFI), a non- 
profit organisation representing all segments of the forest products 
industry - those that grow and harvest trees and those that manufacture 
lumber, paper, plywood, and other forest products. 

The curriculum guides used in the program were written by classroom 
teachers, college professors and curriculum supervisors with technical 
information contributed by industry, resource staffs of state and 
federal governments and a number of private conservation organizations, 
for a better sense of balance. The program was originally developed by 
^ WREEC, AFI and Education/Research Systems, Inc., a private educational 
consulting firm. 

The program is designed to assist students in developing the skills and 
acquiring the knowledge necessary to understand their relationship to the 
earth and its forest resources. The major goal is to develop an awareness 
of our interdependence with the land and the forest resource and the use 
of those resources; and knowledge of the scientific, technological, social, 
aesthetic and ethical factors relating to this interdependence. 

The basic funding and overall policy for the program is provided by AFI. 
The day-to-day direction, however, is provided by the Project Learning Tree 
Planning and Advisory Council (PLTPAC) consisting of membership from industry 
and WREEC. This Council allows direct input to an industry program from 
educators in state departments of education and state resource management 
agencies. 

The Council has been instrumental in guiding the program through its 
implementation, evaluation and revision stages. The program is available to 
teachers only through attendance at workshops usually coordinated by the 
state departments of education and funded by a grant from AFI. The actual 
plan for the implementation of PLT in each state is determined by a state PLT 
planning committee guided by AFI, the PLT staff and the state department of 
education. The coordination of the program with the state department of edu- 
cation and actual workshop staffing is the responsibility of the PLT staff 
selected by the PLTPAC and on contract to AFI. 
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The Council selected the Bureau of School Service and Research^ University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, as the evaluator for the project. The Bureau 
utilized a classroom evaluation with Instruments designed for the PLT materials. 
Teachers who had attended PLT workshops used the instruments with their students 
who had experienced activities from the PLT K"i<ies. , Their scores were compared 
with the results of the same tests taken by students working with teachers, not 
acquainted with the program. 

Comments received from teachers during the year the program has been implemented 
in the west and the evaluation have guided the revision of the materials now 
underway. During 1977 the program will begin to be available outside the w«st. 
Five year plans for the program include another evaluation and revision, and 
workshops in possibly 26 additional states. 

The two curriculum guides have: approximately 165 multi-disciplinary activities 
to be integrated in subject areas such as — language arts, science, mathematics, 
social studies, humanities, fine arts; a format— non-sequenced with each activity 
standing on Its own with a topic index for use in finding compatible activities 
to develop units of study; a resource list for virtually every activity; a bib- 
liography of teacher and student materials, films, simulations/games; a glossary; 
additional organizations as possible sources of material; a variety of modes to 
accommodate different teaching and learning styles. 



September J8, 1977 

Miss June Ml Swa i n 
\)x rt*«^ tor, Liiui .It i on 
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THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
1901 Pennsylvania Avenue. N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

(202) 293-2732 



Among the governments of the world, the need for permanent preservation 
of wild land (wilderness) has been largely Ignored. This may be seen as 
a reflection of the preoctupation with other needs, and the lack of a 
positive approach to the environmental needs of future generations. 
Wilderness has a unique place In the scale of environmental and cultural 
values. Both the formal and informal education of youth and adults 
should put these values in perspective in order to stimulate and provide 
support for implementation of statutory designation of wilderness areas. 

Wilderness has attributes for creative recreation under natural conditions, 
and for scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical 
purposes. Wilderness can serve as an ecological norm for evaluating the 
effects of man-caused changes on land outside the wilderness. Without 
statutory preservation, wilderness lands may vanish forever. 

In the United States purposeful statutory classification of wilderness 
areas in certain categories of federally owned land takes place through 
Congressional action under the Wilderness Act of 1964. Such areas are 
included in a National Wilderness Preservation System. They are Included 
as generally extensive units within categories of land managed by executive 
agencies for other purposes such as national forests, national parks, etc.. 
but the wilderness units themselves are managed to remain without permanent 
roads or habitation, without commercial exploitation or development, and 
with the imprint of man substantially unnoticeable. They are given explicit 
boundaries through action by Congress. 

The Wilderness Society, founded in 1935. and incorporated as a non-profit 
citizen organization devoted principally to wilderness preservation in the 
public interest and to education in wilderness values, along with other 
specific environmental issues, conducts the following activities as part 
of its educational program: 

(1) Worjcsho^s - The Wilderness Society conducts regional workshops 
in various parts of the country, through guidance by its staff 
and regional representatives. The workshops provide leadership 
training, build citizen effectiveness, and suggest approaches 
for the initiation and support of wilderness and other environ- 
mental proposals. Interviews with executive agency officials 
concerned with the issue at hand are arranged. Participation 
In the workshops is without cost to the participant. 
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(2) Annual Seminar - Supplementing the workshops The Wilderness 
Society conducts a week-long working seminar at Washington, 
D. C. Carefully selected wilderness leaders throughout the 
country are brought to the seminar, all-expense paid. They 
are provided a firsthand opportunity to learn the procedures 
involved in working with government. They meet with staff 
from federal and private agencies. A member of Congress may 
lecture on the legislator's point of view with regard to 
expert testimony with regard to major environmental issues. 
Training experience occurs through contact with the processes 
and personalities involved in government. When possible, 

any special hearings, meetings, and legislative mark-up sessions 
are attended. 

(3) The Wilderness Society conducts a series of non-profit guided 
wilderness trips by horseback, backpack, canoe, or backpack/raft. 
These tripi are open to the public as a direct means of intro- 
ducing people to the values and realities of wilderness. Two 
special trips In 1977 were scheduled for youth, workshop-style. 
Four college credit courses in wilderness education were tauqht 
in the field by a college instructor. 

(4) The Wilderness Society publishes a quarterly magazine, The 
Living Wilderness , in full color, for its seventy-thousand 
members. 



Michael Nadel 
Special Consultant 
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CURRIOJLOM MOrinaTIGN IHROaOH ENVIRONKENTAL STUDIED 



J17 J«rrett, Director, Kartln County Schools' Envlronnental Studies 
Center, 2900 N. E. Indian River Drive, Jensen Beach, Florida 33U57; 



QriglMlly funded through ESEA Title in in August of 1972, the pro* 
jMt is a hands*on, fleld^orlented program of environmental education 
cmtered around an estuarlne area on Florida's east coast. Thirty* 
Mven specific objectives were developed for grades K*6 and the pro* 
gran' was conducted for all school children, public and private, in 
those grades in Martin County for three years. 

0pon completion of the three-year operational program, analysis of 
pre* and post*test scores showed learner gains significant at a .01 
l^vel on a t*test of correlated means. The project was validated by 
thm Office of Education Joint Oisseminaticn Review Panel in December 
of 1975 «nd funding obtained through ESEA Title IIl/lV-C for a three- 
XMr demonstration/dif fusion phase. The stident^based program continues 
to operate on funds supplied by the iSchool Board of Martin County. 

Program methodology consists of the study in the home classroom of a 
paokige of teacher -produced learning materials (including conventional 
written materials, audio-visual units, puzzles, games, student activity 
books, etc.) followed by a cnce-a-year visit to the Center and physical 
environs for a hands-on reinforcement of the concepts presented in the 
classroom materials. Thef visit ranges in length from two hours for 
Kindergarten to two days for Grades 5 through 6. 

Mterlals produced include nine packages of teacher- anr^ ?tudent-based 
curriculiun materials (one for each grade), 23 slide-tape instructional 
units, five sets of flash cards, card game, feltboard pieces and 
verious other written materials. 

Copies of all materials are available at reproduction cost from the 
Center. A complete program of training, technical assistance and im- 
peet assessment is available to schools wishing to adopt or adapt the 
program to their locale. Details may be obtained by writing the Center. 
Host costs of such assistance are borne by the Center through its ESEA 
budget until September 1976. 

The Center operates throughout the school year and is open to visitation 
at all times by interested educators. 

future plans include adapting the materials to freshwater and terres- 
trial field sites, development of solar- and wind-energy curriculum 
materials, audio-visual testing techniques, expansion of overnight 
camplngAsaming activities, development of satellite centers through* 
cot the county and the develo(»nent of a foundation to finance the ccn- 
tlAuation and expansion of the program. 

Resumes of the program have appeared in Florida Schools , December, 
197U and American Education, November, 1976. 



(X«)3>ii-1262. 
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—Jay Jarrett 
October 1976 



JolinE«Slefany, AIA 



Floridi s unu.suallv rapid ^ro^ih in re- 
cent years has crcalcd a hosx oi ».nMri>n • 
mental problems that resembU* ihiiNC bcinc 
CXpcrKnccd b> olhcr rcgionN of ilu* ci>un- 
try. But MoriiJa*N have been more >cvcrc. 
maVinf the need for control jll the more 
urgent. Because lhi> state aNo has enviable 
assets for gaining \uch eimtrol a lee is - 
laturc committed toenMri>nmenta! edu- 
cation, abundant iiniverMtv talent and a 
citiitcnry concerned xMth prevent in i: fur- 
ther plunder of the environment— nian\ 
look to Florida as the ideal edueati(>nul 
laborator) in v^hivh to pursue solutu>Ms \o 
environmental prt»bletnN 

Florida s efforts tt> brini! environmental 
education mio the publk slIuh»|\ greu out 
of ycar\ of aeti\it> b\ a small iirmip o\ 
citucns primarily ei»neerned with the eon 
icrvation of the natural, rather than the 
built. environment Beirmningin l*>^5, the 
early off' »ri\ of this s.iii/en's ciiuip wer^* 
fragmented and their resmirees pitifulK 
short. Before U>nc. ho>fc. r. the> turned 
their efforts toward the pt>lilieal arena, :is 
they reeogni/ed the n^ed tt» iLline liMiv:- 
range gojK and devwK»p si.itt'^vulc viiree- 
tion At the same tinu-; suppi>M u^r legisla- 
tion was growing raputlv hcc.uise M*^- 
rtda's rapullv vsorscmnu enviioniiKnlal 
probleniN 

I l;trefi>rw. the cnMriMUiKnlal ^dueation 
billi»f l*'7ti re*.eiveJ support and 

wase:isil> p.iswd Ihis was Ju^- »n p.irt 
K'cause il was Kan vt»ntrt>Vw isiji ih \n iMher 
bfMs dtalini^ with tik tinirimtncnt whkh 
cndoisid vineet tnnlri>l of Ian J use I he 
goals of if.^ bill w\fo ti» ikveh'!' •iiJ^^*-*'^ 
plan tor cnvirt^nnK iital etiut.iuon in I lo- 
rida's priiM.irv and s^eoiul n\ • JuhOs. ti> 
establish an advisorv touiuil tt>>MpoN».d 
lcgis!at*>rs. ^vlutati>rs and r^puscntaro^N 
of organi/.iiii>:is coPverned ahoiti the en- 
vironment, md to .iN-.e^s tt^e stale s curret^t 
cnvironmenial pr^.r.iMK and tapahilitieN 
The sum ol S7s.imm» u.in appropnak*! to 
iniplenKnt ihv t'lU lUmtu* lir^t >v.ar the 
anu>unt w.is m^uasvil foi sul^NeijUvnl iis 

One of the lust Ls^ous taui'ht b\ tlie 

Mr>(efan> has Ix^n a^ive in I hMuia's 
cnvifonnunl.il wdu,.a;o«n pr*»ei.im sukv 
Its beginnings and is a nu mK r o\ i\w 
slate envinmmcnMl eduwalion a*lMs*>rv 
council. 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



1970 kcislatlon was that in order to have 
influenee and .redibililv* advisors ei>uneils 
n»ust be re; .sentative of the full range of 
groups having an interest in environmental 
ISSU4.S. from ei>i^servatu>nists io pt>llutK>n- 
priHlueing industries. Since 1^70. hKal as 
well as state-level advisorv eouneiK have 
been established in over half the ei>unlv 
sehiH>l distriet>. Thes have been v.»luable 
;n gathering and disseminating u a. uien- 
fifving eonirminiiv goals in ens^ oninertal 
edueation and rallving hval suppi>rt for 
legislative aetion. 

Inventoiving the state s existing environ- 
mental pr<>granis >howed tluil although 
there were ^.xeeHent projeets r>eing earned 
on in seh«H>ls. there was also a great need 
for materials and expertise whieh dealt 
with the built envinmment 

I he preliminary bill had entireU ne- 
vileeted the urban enviri^nnknt. anvl be- 
i.ause oi this as to be siH>n anunvlevl As 
a restilt i>f elfoits b\ the Ihuula \sstH:ia- 
hitn of Artnne*.ts, an arehiieel was ap- 
p*>inted ti» the advisorv *.inin*.il At the 
same time. eiti/*.n eone.rn with the b;'i't 
(.nvirontneiit was nutunttng .is ar*..i> *»f 
natural beautv were Ktnii replaced b\ 
ujK eane.rs of unc ontri^IIed and ur.s*. r\ - 
»i.ed urban spraw I 1 .H.al gov*, rnnieiit, 
utilities, the design pri>lesNu>ns. *.n\jron- 
nu nlai grt>ups and the developn.^ ni ip- 
dustrv all rallied ai*ntu^ the *.ause i»l t x- 
panding vduvation aKmt the v n\ir' nni. n! 
Si'nie saw it as a viaMe al!ernati\e t.uhe 
pass.igv of * iu» griAVih * Ugisla.ion 

I he I li»rida environnuiital eduealion 
bill as anunded in 1**73 used i»thLr 1. nsoiiv 
ieariu *! in tlk priKc*s nt tr\ing ii> ir ple 
run: the inilial P>"()avt Inip.'i tafr'\ . 'h.- 
I iorida hill stussed that uiviriMinknlal 
<.dutatii>n vaniu^t be a sit^'le course or 
dis».iplnK'. hut mu>t net instead as an um- 
brella, * uiuLr which otlur wi>ur^t^ in he 
pulled tt»:-\UiLr tor pun»ose> i>l treaiinc 
awareiKSN al'»t>ni ihe tii\ >n»nnK tit .uul 
th.inee in out ti».ainKiit *>: ;t \ >t.it*.\viJw' 
Kiireaii *»t vnv ironnieiilal wIutaluMi was 
lhtrtf*>re tr^^ateil williin ifK ll!M^lol\ of 
elenientarv arri sevoiularv edu^aliiMi 

I 'nd*. rivin;- the pii'**ran<s v\aN i*Ua 
thai thfiujgh i»H.U t.iiK'hi in in.iiM. m.v.i.iI 
stuilus. art. Iii^raiiifv atid i»iher v*»tnsws. 
N'.levtvd enviionnKiital pri^Meius v*nilvl be 
recognized* delined aiul discUSNed and al- 



IN FLORIDA SCHOOLS 



ternatives found to eontinued spoila^le I \\ 
new trend was to use tlk environment il* 
self, ineludmg n>niniurutv organizations 
and eiiizen partieipalion to tea^^h voung- 
sters As State (. *>mmissioner of Lduea- 
lion Ralph I). Turhngton said. ( hildreM 
shi>uld be given an opp^utunitv to study 
the resourees i>f their environment under 
natural ei>nditu)ns and to beeome involved 
in open-ended expU>ratu>ns of their sur- 
roundings. I he goals i>f environmental 
edueation. as stated bv him. are fo 

• Stress the development of atlitiiJes 
rather than the aequisition of fa*.ts. Lni- 
phasis will Ik plaeed on ihe devel'^pnunt 
i»t a positive seIlM.*>neepi among sjUvleiiN 
e(>tkerning iheir ri^le in s,teietv and :heir 
res|>on Sibil It V ti> v.isj,|\ manage the en- 

V ironment, 

• Strive to involve the total c*>mnnmi!y 
in the environmental edue.it 'on process 
and to \.nlr t llu aid of .jil ageneuN. Iv 'ii 
private and iMvermtKMlal. who ^hare i 
eiMieem U>r the ».nvjf.witiKnl 

. Stress the pr*K\s.^.N oJ .nuuii.^ atij 
pri>h!em solving 

• * !iuUide '» e*'nipielKMsjve pr*. s»..\!^.e 
and lu-serviee tea^^lkr ir.unnv,' jT' .m 

• lie *.i>nnnuous!\ in\*M\ , d iti r».>,.ir>.*i 
lo \uul;. the elloris being made eK^vvh^'. 
in tins field, to otahh>h pi!*'t pr.>.*ran;s '»> 
t\.ilua!e moie .ieeurate!v theouk.Mi.e * . 

i xtNtmi: p!o^iaju> and t»> dvt^ rnirie i!'»e 
\\ N| in. .ins iif pi.sti^ 111 ' ;I:e ciianev m 
v.i'Ui p.itli tns lu ivNN.iiv lt^st>|ve Itklav s 
(.MViKMinu ntal pn'Hlenis 

I mkrih. .ut.».aui di>trn.l '.s.!io«i| bo iid 
.uiil >*.!i*u»! p!iiKip.«i »^.»n >u*^tnil to the 
^oimr.i.Nion^ r a pr.'po^.d ptogr.in) • 
».ofdifi ini'u 'M iJ. Im. > e.uhlstosiri ^ 

^lldmalIol^ wi!n "il- i pioyraiiis ai»d * 
v».lnpiiKiil .iMil 4iiNlrilnituM» "I iii '.iVic- 
il ni.iMi.iN ^»^i'h >p.».i.il i'M .^rn 
h.niL: I'lVi II to th». uih in enurtMurenl 

I piiivuL isK . 'iM\ .1 :ntn..M.i *• ' 
pfoLMain W4iN -!.ihl;>'ic il, uiu'a i '^v 'luh 
Nl.iU iL pailt^K 111 oK J»u .ition i'' liar 
useil li> ftMul ih». dvV.'Mpnur^t *«i *.\, m- 
pl.ir\ pfi»L*f .u»is oi iii-'ruwiio*i iiiaiena's 
subtiiiiuil hv iliNtfkt Ni.liool >\siem> <*r 
nuiiMilual t^aJk I his uk^ntive pri«*. d 
NmpiiMiielv NUt*.».Nstul 1.1 P*7-l. 
>A.iN graiiiv d iiiii tl\ to liH. a' si.h*»ol \i s- 
tfKts \ stiulv mad. in 1**7 > showed ih 'i 
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I j» th:N jTowxh had sli^^^vJ. undtHihicilh 
. ^iMin'tni! fo*. IcNN Wiuk for ardiitvctui.il 
I II NJKhh.it New lliin|>>hirc .iiul 
\ . ii.j nU h.i\s: j Lucil .'.n cmplKisis on ex* 
I h.ii) ilc^v iitpnunt ^UkU Jtd not v jII tor 
like nK«.MtK- of aKhitcctiiral arr.ni^c* 
fj.cnt. 

V[\cifK.ill>. he nK-ntiiMK-d tliji KhiKJo 
I \,iiu\ uhivh isl irv:cl> nu troptihtan Pri^M- 
• • 5K\ had I.ULV cul backN in ihc inihtjr) 
I 'Nt.illjfiors. jlfcvtmi: architectural acti\- 
> \ M»»fco\cf. the unusual huildinj: pro- 
I «iu in nivtropttlitan Atlanta has ta|vred 
•r? :^wrcvptibi\. affecting ihc state's decline 
•;i aKinteetural v^ork. 

As f*»r the state s that showed inereaHd 
uhiKwtural emp|t»\ riicni. Ikrr\ p\>inled 
.111 that .Ma^^ka, West N'lrvrinia and\\\<>- 
r.ii> :aie res.>ur*e hased stales v^hieh. 
uiuUr !,*u inipavt ot the enerj!> en- 1\, are 
n)i»\hii; a erowih that gon.rate* arehike- 
ti.,a! awiuity |*»\*a. Nc\ada. MisMHiri. 
Mair.i.. ^.braNka aiul iXlaware. he sui:- 
g.NteJ. psihap< r.lLxl the trend *»• reeent 
..car% durii ^^hKll noniUwtropolitan areas 
r,\\ b> 4 2 pvTi^vHt as opp(»%ed lo 2 H 
leent in nieiro|V)litan areas. As for 
\ »rth CarotMia. he h\pitthwsi/ed that this 
^' t!^ huN \lN»«vn '^U nl) iiidusfriat gr(>\*th 
KoKrt Allan C lass. AIA. diraL»r oi 
W\\t%K tl pro;;ruius at the Insiiiute. saiil 
Statisfies that bieak dvmn employmcni 
h> i.pc am! si/c *»f firm and by stales can 
o!,l\ •?i\e a iunt lo the faelors influenc* 
•n • ihese nuniK r> Whal the fii;ures iJi>n't 
^hl^\^ is \\o\ i;ian\ firms rwe»\t:iu/ed their 
pli^ihl eail\ and eanic back \Mth si>me ii/- 
abL' volume of business from V\ ashincton. 
I)( M>r Khcran, Iran A firn; can bv* 
(\at.d III (he arwhttci^tural biHmdocks and 
^^lll have a I'ill portfi^U) of \%(>rk ob- 
mmkJ fri»nj sources far from home *' 

h*«r I I )c.!fs./ nnntwrnit; \ru \'Rrntni 
\ 's rvftoiTvJ annuaih i»n the larcest desrpn 
inns in this e>^uiitr> and their ^r4>v^th in 

• »«lui:!. i \ business, this >ear\ rept»rt 

< u't' Mas 15 issue ) *m the top 4^^ design 
tirnis nuiuated a binir»« s stall ratii> )ump 
tn ail t\pwN nt firnis I he ti»:a' number »>f 
;'i..t. sM.mal i.rnpli»\ees working fi>r th*.* 

lirniN *Mi thw list b«»th in 1973 and 
} '74 liurvaswiJ S f^ p^rwent. ' TNR said 
i'. in.fN.K the total professional and 

* v'svv al states i»f all tiiins on this \ear s 
list grv^ b) junI 2 |\rwent frinn 1^7^ s 



total riuse lipiires arc n4»t entirJN ct»ni- 
parabU but the\ k\o show a tr^ nd in I *>7.| 

I he sii!nirKant faeior in l*>74. \*h^ n 
htllin/s v»Mrvd 27 percent. I \K rq^iud. 
NX as louiv!M i.4Hitrai.ts a\x irik ii t** hit: 
industrial etnistrueiois \u l*>74. K*rupii 
hillniL's increased 44 per».en! o\er l*>7^. 
with bi(hni!s Ml Ilk Miiklle |-ast alone hit- 
tini: ^ niilhiMi I hws^ biliinrs are for 
biv! lirniN \Mth multhtiswiplinai) teams \\ 
riuntioneil p.*;\ious|\. 71 percent of the 
hrins resp<Mitlin^c ti> AIA'ssur\e\ ciu- 
pli»\i.d fe\%er than 10 |vrsi»ns 

l'\en anioni: I NR's bry niin>. however, 
there \%as not an iipN^aril treiul Im all 
' [he 42 ar«.i)itewtiiral firms on the rostw r 
fi»r l^o eon\eenti\e \i .irs eut ilieir prof^.s- 
sional staffs b) an a\cra;\ I J |vreeiit '* 
C*on\erswlN. arehr(,wt-en;eiMeer lirnis in- 
i.i.a\cil profesMonal slafls b\ h p^rs.eii( 
a ui eiiLMiieer-aiehrtects and s.4»nsuhini! 
I n'jinec rinj: firms b\ 10 percent eaJi 

I he I NK lieures cannot h.' eompareil 
withiiv' M\snr\e> daia. of ».outsw Hut. 
appar*.ntb , the \\\o sur\c Ns sneccsi (hat 
arehitewtural hrnis ha\e sutfiied asi:in(i- 
earit li»\s oi \*ork ilurini! (he ivrunl of 
eeofUMiiK recession I or tlu nu»\t part, the 
impact has been e\cn ilwcp*.r (h.m souk 
arwhnev(s (hnuL*Iu C .riarnh \l \ s daia 
di.\i.riK* a sernnis vrtuaoon ^fat \ / i hniifn 



I'Kal lurisdktion arul private a^eni^ies 
\*ere suppu riu ntmi: (he si.it*. ifollais a( a 
ratv- «»f tiuir lo one I hu\. ihw 's.^tHMKMi 
funded in l*>74 piinJucLtl an eshma(eil 
M :on.iK)u throughout the ^TiliNtricis 
N^hri.fi parlkip.itwil in tik pio!:i.i:M 

•\no(her nieasurw of the rninit'rant pro 
cram s suw^.i.ss rs ihai ^7 \^.lnH»i disiiivis 
and 1^^ M''!,\Klual teachers pri^posaU re 
uuesdne a ti»tal of ^7 I 1 .02^ \*ere ri^cetw il 
rii 19*^4 7^ lor!w7^ 76. leipk sis ha\e 
Ken pioKct^d \o a tola! ot s>!.(i>n.(HMi 
Actual fundini: will I jll sluul i«f these re- 
quests bei.ausw t»f ^.urr^.n( e^tMiomic lom* 
sti.nnts. hu; LomniKnunt (o ein intnnk'ntat 
eihkalton has n. v^r bv^n liiehwr 

A l«H»k at siune of (he w nsiriuimenta! 
e<lu*.a(ion proKwts funded III 1*>7^ 74 
^'Uws an inih«.aMiin t»f the (>pvs 4>f vp^citiv 
programs in«.itui' d in thw I ioMtIa «.n\ iron- 
itkntat edULati4Mi eflttrt. 



• An mfcrihsw iptiirar) snr\e> «>f iho Mi- 
anu Kixci basin h\ siude.its ami teachers, 
whkli iikhuLs kkniitvinv' euMroiimemal 
probK tns avM\ ia(^ ii with the river and 

s^ ^kv stiliidoiis to these prttblentf. 

• (luideil touis of * hval areas of environ* 
in^ n( i! iiMKern whkh eniphasi/e ihc in- 
terim latuMiship of jH»pulatuV.s. |iollulinn, 
natuial res(M<rces .iikl the qualil) Kit life. 

• Wiukshops emphasizing on-campUS 
held I lips and the vies wlopn kill of a cxiunty 
ui\ iioniikiilal education neWNtcilcr. 

• I Ik' iiientifieaii;.a of existing ami polcn* 
Hal tuttirc eiiMionnieiital problems in one 
couiitN b\ a coiniiiuiiit\ aihts^uy c<mimil- 
lee I dueadtMi ai(i\ ides were I hen geared 
(oi^readn^ an awareui^ss and undersiand« 
ini: i^t (he pri»blenis. 

In in.Kh ami plusies classes thnnighout 
I )« ^r id. 1. sill Ills can be seen measuring 
aikl e\aiuatinv! polludon In s^K'ial studies 
classis. the aai\e s.ase stud) appr^mehis 
b, ini: usv il nu»K and more. 

I or i!u' most paif. atchiteets ha\c yet 
to assume a lok of sipmficani leadership 
and parlKipatioii in Morida s environ- 
meiKal edtuadon pn^grams. 

I he I loiida Ass^Kiation of Architects 
h.is at(vnip(wil \o uicourage kK'al archi- 
(ec(s !o e(»nfas.t It^al seh<H>l s) stems and 
\o) inu\r their speual technical skills to 
hjp ile\elop ^unuulae and programs rc- 
ladni! to the built euMronment that could 
i|uahf\ lor slate grants. And it has had 
nivHlerate sui.cess 

Suwh pdiLM.ims fuoNide a fant.isdc ofh 
p<'riuiui\ for afvluUs.(s lo influence >ub- 
ivU nia((ei in (Ik publk scluxils I he ex- 
pert 'seo( aK!u(cc(s h.is been Welcomed 
In (Ik sta(^ aikl It h IS C4iiitributed toclos- 
m.: l\u Mp K!\*veii ad\»Ka(eN of the built 
atui naiural uiur4Minients. 

' I lv>rida wan ser\». as a iikHJel in cnvi* 
rimrn^fK.il ^dik.idon. James \\ f tlison. 
\l \. (hi Irtsdiut^ V :ulnnnistrator for ed* 
Mva(ion aiiil r^sk .Hvh has said AIA has 
[Miilv'.l (i^LMlk I in(ornia(i4m from other 
s(a(v cn\iii>!unen{,il ^diuatum programs 
and fttipvs to Ji.o\ t sp^ualU from the 
I I* ! I 1. 1 V \pv III ikk Ml dc\el4»ping guide* 
Ink s li^r K LM*Liih»n and foi action archi- 
(vi(s can tA^K. acdivj iiutiMduall) and 
fhroueh eompvMknts. lo promote envinwi- 
nkn(..l ciiikation in state systems of 

^.dUwadOlk* 
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O0MBl.ITr UADEBS' TfUWIHO IM EMTO)»fimL STDDIE? 

lodi»y P. AUen, Dtvld E. UHirt, Project Staff; ^J, 'Jo'^J* 
5SW«tty, U26 Hull Drivt, TkllshassM, Plorld. 32306, (90U)6U*-5769. 

floFlda State University's EnvironiienUl Education Project ha • been 
h^ily involved in training cowmiidty leaders la enviroctfiental studies 
•Incethe summer of 197U. This innovative programs funded for ti»o 
yetrs by Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The first year of the project focus was given to the devtlopwent of 
ulehlnc eids and materials specifically designed for comaiunity groups, 
fbr example. Oirl Scout leaders developed environmental lesmlnf g«««» 
•2 IcuVities for Oirl Scouts. The Apalachee Audubon Society developed 
Mterials designed to acquaint their membership with the wildlife found 
in lorth Florida. Thirty >five different "Ways- booklets were developed 
S cSImunity leaders with the help of the Project staff. These booklets 
iwre distributed by the adult leaders that designed and created the 
aaterlals. A Florida-wide distribution was made with the cooperetioo or 
the Plorida Office of Environmental Education. 

r 

CoMunity leaders often gave their booklets to school teschers and other 
orla^tions or kept them for use as a f«iily learning guide. Booklets, 
S specific units in the booklets, were reprinted by other orpnizaUons, 
Mveral school districts, and even by state agencies. This -spin-off" 
is still continuing. 

The second year of Title I support provided the opportunity to review 
the materials developed the previous year and regroup n>»»ch of it into 
iSe functional packages. Activities developed by O-rden Club Officers 
were combined with some materials developed by School Volunteers and by 
thi Plorida Association for Children Under Six (FAOJS). This made, a 
useful assortment of environmental activities and games for edicators 
who work with children in pre-schools and in the primary grades. In 
addiUon, the Project staff conducted over thirty workshops to train new 
uutova of the organizaUons who had participated the first year. 

This comunity environmental project was gratifying in several ways. A 
siteable body of non-fomal educators was reached through the Project. 
Ion-formal educators make significant ijnpacts on community learning; 
these educators now have environmental knowledge they can convey to 
their special audiences. The Project created a tremendous 
through its booklets. These booklets are avaUable at local libraries 
and throughout the country through the EducaUonal Resources Informa- 
tion Center. 

The fact that the booklets and the ideas themselves are being copied 
speaks to their usefulness to educators in both the formal and non- 
foTMl edacational sectors. 

The iroact is even greater than the ideas and activities represented 
in the four volumes of 'Vays Booklets." The Project sUff is often 
invited to participate in workshops and curriculum projects outside the 
geographical range of the original Project. 
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Ite tMo-ywr funding for the Project terminated in June, 1976, but the 
"tpln*off^ contlnuer. Materials may be ordered through ERIC. Leaders 
In community groups nay request short non^credit workshops through 
Florida State University's Center for Professional Development, Govern- 
Mntal and Community Services and credit institutes through the Center 
for Suimer Sessions and Continuing Studies. 

Wiys to Environmental Education , Volume I, ED 100 73Uj Volume II, 
ID 103 325; Volune III, ED 106 213; Volume IV, ED 107 579. 

Wiya to Enviromental Education , Pinal Report, ED 107 583. 

Wiys to Environmental Education , Final Report, ED 121 671. 
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ENVDKXfMENTAL EDUCATION FOR THE SECOKDAIOr SCHOOL 



ERIC 



Mixy A. Hepburn, Director; University of Georgia, Department of Social 
Science Education, 210 Dudley Hall, Athena, Georgia 30622; 
(liOU)5U2.7265. 

Tte quality of public environmental policy is dependent on the quality 
of interdisciplinary environmental knowledge -obtained by the citizenry. 
Effective environmental decision-making requires conceptualizations, 
Inforwtlon and thinking processes which are drawn from the sciences 
and aocial sciences and applied to environmental problems. 

In the secondary schools the subjects most closely related to environ- 
mental decision-making are science and social studies. At this level 
environmental education has been hindered by the separate development 
of science and social studies curricula in separate departments. Such 
fragmentation can be overcome without overturning the traditional de- 
partmental structure. This project supported ty a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education initiates a cohesive interdisciplinary program of 
environmRntal studies jointly implemented in social studies and science 
courses . 

The project program contains the following features; 

1. Development of common conceptual themes and thought processes in 
both science and social studies. 

2. Tto application of sound knowledge components from the two subject 
areas to environmental decision-making. 

3. Hotivation and preparation for civic competence through problem- 
solving activities. 

U. A feasible method of interdisciplinary innovation within the exist- 
ing secondary school framework. 

5. Shared planning by teachers, subject specialists, students and com- 
munity groups. 

6. Developront of instructional noterl^ls in a modular form which can 
be Integrated into secondary school science and social studies cur- 
ricula. 

7. Field studies which encourage students to focus their knowledge and 
skills on real problems in their own communities while gaining 
broad generalizable environmental perspectives. 

8. Active Involvement of county government officials and local civic 
groups in planning and providing for field studies. 

9. Vertical and horizontal development and testing of a two-year pro- 
gram of environmental studies. 

10. Careful evaluation of overall cognitive and affective effects on 
students. 

Tbm Owinnett County (Georgia) School District as cooperator to this 
project is the site for planning and implementation. Teachers, super- 
visors and students are actively involved in the planning and testing 
of the program. 

53 —Mary A. Hepburn 

^ October 1976 
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STEP (STUDENTS TOWARD ENVIRONMENTAL PARTICIPATION) 



Ms, Pat Stanek, Environmental Education Specialist, National Park Ser- 
vice, Southeast Regional Office, 1895 Phoenix Blvd., Atlanta, Georgia 



STEP is an environjiental awareness/action program for high school students 
assisted by the National Park Service as part of its ongoing environmental 
education programs. 

Objectives: 

1. Build an awareness and understanding of themselves and of their re- 
lationship to the environment, 

2. Communicate to others the awareness and environmental understanding, 

3. Make a commitment to help others develop an environmental ethic, 

U, Better the environmental quality of their communities by their direct 
action, in assisting these communities to meet growing environmental 
needs. 

High school students participate in special training sessions to become 
resource persons for teaching elementary students on school grounis, 
"Environrriental Learning Places." They inventory school teaching sites, 
develop site materials based upon school curriculum needs 9nd their own 
training experiences, and train other high school students and teachers 
to conduct sirTiilar activities. 

Cross-age and peer teaching, peer evaluation, communication strategies, 
^scovery and investigative modes best characterize the educational tools 
of STEP, 

A ten-hour STEP Environmental Leadership Training Course has been devel- 
oped as a prototype. Regional and local adaptations are expected ani en- 
couraged. This course outline with supporting materials, certificates, 
and badges, has been developed by high school students with the assistance 
of National Park 3*irvice Interpretative personnel. Further environmental 
education curricular materials used in teaching are the NEED K-8 series. 
(National Environmental. Education Development published by Silver Burdett 
Company, Morristown, Now Jersey, in cooperation with the National Park 
Foundation). 

step's envirca'^.ental action programs are bounded only by the needs of 
their comfiunities and by the energy of the members. STEP students are 
not pollution head hunters. They operate as Volunteers in the Park (VIP's) 
and environmental interpreters in National Pirk Service areas and in state 
and community pnrk.^: they investigate ard monitor water quality ind study 
issues surrainding enviroamental legislation; they testify at public hear- 
ings and lobby for needed environmental reform; they dialogue with indus- 
try when environmental violations are suspected. 



No direct special funding sources are available for STEP. The National 
Park Service provides STEP development assistance as part of its on- 
going environmental education prcgiam in all of its field areas. School 
districts and VIP»s support further r:v.dopment or the STEP program as 
a part of its curricular and/or extra-curricular programs. State level 
or district grants often provide opportunities for additional STEP train- 
ing programs. 

STEP is a loosely structured umbrella organizatio.i in order to allow ^ 
each group the maximum freedom to adapt the program to its own individual 
needs and those of its community. STEP has ongoing programs in some 22 
states; Program evaluations are conducted by supporting institutions if 
so desired. Long-term continuity and continued involvement of STEP stu- 
dents are considered the best evaluation of the program. 

Future plans do not include and have never included an organized effort 
to proselyte. Involvement spreads additional involvement. The National 
Park Service offers its land and personnel resources including volunteers 
(VIP's) to assist in support assistance. 

Contact: 

Chief, Interpretation and Visitor Services 
National Park Service, Southeast Region 
1895 Phoenix Boulevard 
Atlanta, Georgia 303h9 

or 

Chief, Interpretation and Visitor Services 
National Park Service 
Washington, D.C. 202hO 

Pat Stanek 

December 1976 
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GALUVAT OUIDENS 



Dr. Robert A. PedlgOi Director of Education, Ida Cason Callaway 
Foundation, Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Georgia 3l822j 
(UOU)663-228l. 



Callaway Gardens was conceived and founded by Mr. and Mrs. Cason J. 
Callaway, Sr., for the benefit of mankind. Thg overall purpose has 
been to maintain a place where all may find beauty, peace, inspiration, 
knowledge and wholesome recreation. 

The Gardens is made of two parts: 2,500 acres of developed property 
illustrating advanced land management procedures featuring native 
floral areas, extensiw horticultural collections and thirteen man- 
made lakes; and an adjacent 8,000 acres of undeveloped land with a 
viie diversity of native vegetation, wildliffe and natural streams. 
Callaway Gardens is own^d and operated by the Ida Cason Callaway 
Faindation, a non-prolit educational, scientific, religious and charit- 
able corporation, and Garden Services, Inc., a regular business corpora- 
tion* 

Environmental edication programs are offered by the Education Depart- ♦ 
ment, which has a professional staff of seven. A wide variety of pro- 
grams and activities are conducted. Here, visitors can learn the funda- 
mental principles and the intimate details of almost every aspect cf ^ 
the natural world, either in our informally-structured "public" pro- 
grams, by wandering along our information- la den trails, or just quietly 
investigating the marvels of living things in our protected setting. 

The informal "public" programs ar*e available to guests staying at our 
365 room Holiday Inn, those staying- ^t our 175 cottages ard day visitors. 
These activities include such diverse topics and intere/gts as: orienteer- 
ing. Insects, pioneer life, tree walks, vegetable garden walks, night 
sensitivity, two and one-haLf hour horseback rides, ha If -day hikes, bird 
walks, mushroom walks and many others. Each is led by an experienced 
staff person. Enphasis has been placed on involving people directly 
with the total enviroa^ient through the "hands-on" approach. Ecological 
concepts are stressed throughout. 

Schools (K-16) and youth groups receive mc^e in-depth programs, yet 
they may choose from a wide selection of disciplines. 

—Robert A. Pedigo 
November 1976 
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HIRINE SOCIAL STUDIES 



Robert M. Ogata, Program Specialist, Environmental Education, State 
Dtptrtment of Education, P.O. Box 2360, Honolulu, Hawaii 9680U. 

Thi Department of Education, State of Hawaii, received a P.L. 93-278 
gnnt of $li2,7l8 for Fiscal Year 197$ to develop resoift^ce materials for 
Karine Social Studies to be used in our high schools. Through a con- 
tin ct with the University of Hawaii, plans were made to have two units 
d^YviLoped in marine studies, entitled, 1) Shoreline Manargment and 
2) Ocean Resources^ Law and Politics . The Shoreline Mana-er^ent unit 
has been completed ana is currently oeing used on a trial basis by nine 
flections of students in four high schools with plans^ to increase this 
to ten sections in six high schools next semester. 

Mr. Ray Conrad of the Curriculum Research and Development Group at the 
University of Hawaii supervised the efforts of developing the units and 
coordinated program implementation into the high schools with Mrs. 
Elaine Takenaka, Program Specialist for Social Studies of our Depart- 
ment* 

— Robert M. Ogata 
November 1976^ 
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Wimi AQ[IARIUM 



Sin Pdck^ Education Specialist, Walkikl Aquarium; University of Hawaii^ 
2777 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 968l5i' (808)923-5335. 



The WSiikikl Aquarium began an education program in 197U through grant 
funds from Sea Grant. Fran 197U till now, the program has proved to 
be successful and has expanded both in numbers of participants and 
numbers of recipients. 

The purpose of the education program is to offer innovative educational 
prognms for the benefit of the entire conmunity from kindergarten 
children through adults. 

Specifically, the objectives of this program are to: 

1. Provide marine education experiences for students, grades K-12, 
who visit the Aquariuin through educational tours. Ovf^r 18,000 
school children were toured in the 1975*76 school year. 

2« Organize and administer a docent (volunteer) program to conduct 
educational tours. 



3« Develop curriculum materials for iise by teachers before and after 
such visits. 

U« Develop live and static exhibits to complement the educational tours 
and inform the general public. 

5« Provide courses, workshops, and seminars for interested community 
members. 
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To accomplish the above objectives, the Aquaznilm continues to cooperate 
with the Department of Education, the University of Hawaii, and other 
public or private organizations interested in marine education. 

Materials produced to date include: 

1. Five Aquariujn Booklets, which serve as guides for teachers on grade 
levels K-12. 

2. Two **Touch Basket** presentstions which are available for young 
groups when they tour the Aquariujn. 

3- Twelve Slide/Tape Lectures on assorted topics and suited for dif- 
ferent grade levels of comprehension. 

h* One 120-page Docent Handbook. 

5« A collection of over 1000 slides on marine biota and other marine 
related topics. 

9^- .0 
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Jjawal means of evaluation have been employed to assess this program. 
Bvtluation has continued thi*oughout the duration of the program through 
written evaluations from teachers receiving the tours. As a measure of 
the program's success, the 1976 State Legislature has seen fit to 
appropriate nonies to fund three education positions at the Aquarium. 
Unfortunately, the University of Hawaii, proprietor of the Aquarium, 
has not been able to allocate the funds appropriated. 

Puture plans for the education program depend to a large degree on what 
funds will be made available. In the event that funding is secured, 
tho docent touring program will continue, the classes and seminars will 
continue and expand in scope and audience, new displays, both live and 
static, will be created to further augment the educational thrust of 
the program, the neighbor island in-school-visitation program will con- 
tinue and expand, additional materials and publications will be made 
aviilable for the visitors and program participants. 

— Sara Peck 
November 1976 
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IDAHO CONSERVATION LEAGUE 



Ed Cheney, Project Director, Agricultural Lands Project; Jeff Fereday, 
ICL Coordinator; Terry Myers, Project Staff; Idaho Conservation League, 
Box 8UU, Boise, Idaho 83701; (208)3U5-6936. 



The Idaho Conservation League, sponsor of the Agricultural Lands Pro- 
ject funded under P.L, 93-278, is a non-partisan voice for conservation 
legislation and policies in the state. We operate an information center 
on conservation issues and a lobbying office in Boise. We are currently 
working on two environmental education projects ~ the previously men- 
tioned Agricultural Lands Project and an Energy Conservation Project 
funded by the Federal Energy Administration through the Idaho Energy 
Office. 

The Agricultural Lands Project's general objectives are (a) to create 
a common grcwnd for communication and possible co-operative action 
between farmer/ranchers and conservationists and (b) to find and sum- 
marize relevant data on agricultural practices and their various im- 
pacts. This last would include the entry into production of Federal 
land, loss of "prime" agriculttiral land to urban sprawl, energy con- 
sumption of Idaho fazTB, trends in ownership, and so on. 

From the above it can be seen that the primary target audience for both 
research and dissemination of results is the farmer. We also intend to 
present the information gained to the general public. The means of 
dissemination in both cases will be through a statewide conference, 
tentatively scheduled for late February, 1977, and through general media 
release. Both the research results and conference conclusions/recom- 
mendations will be published in some form and released. However, the 
actual nature of that publication has yet to be decided. 

Funding is primarily through the H.E.W. "mini-grant" although sources 
of additional funding are being pursued. The total budget for the pro- 
ject, including the most promising additional source and "in-kind" 
donations would be in the range of $26,000. 

Evaluations of the project will be basically "in-house", although some 
evaluation will be undertaken for the grantors and be included in the 
publication. Additionally, the participcjnts at the conference will 
evaluate our efforts as a part of the conference format, giving us 
some iJTViediate feedback. 

In the future, we may take knowledge gained from this project and apply 
for certain funds in order to produce an audio- visual presentation. At 
this point, however, we are not completely sure of our plans in this 
direction. 

Terry ^tyers 

September 1976 
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EOONCMIC, KNVIROflMENTAL AND SOCIAL IMPACTS OF NATORAL GAS SHORTAGES 

Catherine Huther, Project Director; Judith Groves, Executive Director, 
Illinois Environmental Council, hOT^ East Adams, Springfield, Illinois 
62701; (217)5UU-5951i. 



The Illinois Environmental Council, under a mini^grant from the Environ- 
mental Education Office, will be presenting a se ies of workshops in 
five locations in the state of Illinois in early 1977, The subject 
will be "Economic, Enviroa-nental and Social Impacts of Natural Gas 
Shortages." The purpose of these workshops will be to address the 
problem of potential shortages in natural gas supplies in Illinois 
what alternative solutions are available to citizens, industry ind 
agriculture and what are the consequences of those alternatives. 

We hope these questions will be addressed not only by utility and 
government representatives but also by industry, agriculture, small 
businessmen, environmentalists, consujners, senior citizens, low in- 
come groups and the public at large. In an effort to bring to.^ethor 
all these groups ana elicit opinions and information from ther., th-^ 
mechanism of the nominal group process will be used for part of the day. 
Through this method we hope to actively involve a wide spectrum of each 
community. 

Production of resource materials is underway at present. We expect to 
have a slide show with script developed as a background presentation 
for each workshop. 

—Catherine Huther 
October 1976 
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Thorns F. Klbleri Director; Indiana Energy Off ice^ Room 803| State Office 
ftiilding, Indiana Department of Commerce, Indiana polls i Indiana U620U. 

PRIDE (not an acronym) provides state*wide coordination of conservation 
programs, promotes and expands individual and corporate conservation 
•ffortaiiand recognizes the achievement of desirable conservation goals. 

FRIDS also provides the guidance for implenentlng conservation programs 
In nrious areas of endeavors and is prepared to assist conservation 
groups in their activities. 

PRIDE was adopted in 1973 following the oil embargo and at that time 
stood for "Partners in Reducing Indiana's Deficiency of Energy". It 
MS the official program of the State of Indiana to bring the energy 
conservation message to its people and marshal public support of the 
need for energy conservation. 

FolloMing its adoption^ a State Pride Committee was named by Qovernor 
Bowen »ilth Lieutenant Govern'>r Orr as Chairman. The makeup of the com- 
mitee included all segments of the private sector such as labor^ in* 
dustry, the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce^ Farm Bureau^ and the 
Coranerclal Executive Association which represented local chambers of 
conmerce throughout the state. A public relations sub-committee was 
also formed. Donated time, materials and services were obtained wherever 
possible. 

State-wide response was good and entire ccniminities were committiiig them- 
selves to energy conservation and taking actions to ensure it. Once the 
enbargo was lifted though^ and the public could buy all the gasoline they 
wanted, interest waned. The need for conservation was still there but 
thi public seemed to relate to '^crisis" situations and expressed a gen-* 
oral disbelief of an "energy shortage". 

In January 75 PRIDE was reorganized by Governor Bowen to be all inclu- 
siVB of conservation in its broadest sense. Conservation of energy and 
natural resources was no longer an acronym but now stood for the diction- 
ary definition of the way one feels when you accomplish something and no 
0Qe*s made you do it. 

The expanded role of PRIDE was to create "Conservation Partners" through- 
out the state ^ organize new programs where none existed and assist the 
efforts of the programs presently in place. 

The Indiana Energy Office of the Indiana Department of Commerce was 
given the task of implementing PRIDE • A coordinator was hired, and with 
the staff of the Energy Office and Public Infor^-ation Department of the 
Department of Commerce, a refined PRIDE program was developed with 
accompanying pamphlets and a slide presentation. 

Sttiiples of PRIDE progams are as follows: 

1. FEA... Commercial and Industrial: This program can be utilized to 
conserve energy in commercial, public and industrial buildings. 
A number of specific actions are included. (Federal Energy 
Adninlstration - Indiana Energy Office). 
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2* Adopt a Park: Civic and private groups assist with the responsi- 
bility for maintenance 9 upkeep and ijnprovement of a local paxic« 
(Department of Natural Resourcej). 

3« CcMunity Park Clean Up and Kature Trail Development: This program 
it designed to improve park facilities through clean*-up, identifica- 
tion of trees, flowers, grass » and to develop a nature trail, using 
existinff facilities within the park. (Department of Natural Re«- 
sources;. 

Keep America Beautiful -^r^e^p Indiar^a Beautiful: A program that 
encourages the clean«up and beautification of the Hoosier State* 
(Governor's Office of Voluntary Action - Environmental Quality Con* 
troll IncO* 

$• Pitch-In: Provides broad information for encouragement of an anti- 
litter ethic. (National Brewers Association) • 

6. Plant a Tree: A program developed to increase public awareness of 
the economic and aesthetic values of our forests. (Arbor Day Cele«* 
bration). ^ 

?• Vacant Property Clean-up: This program is designed to improve the 
physical appearance of an unused or vacant portion of land through 
clean*up and green-up to create a mini-park where city property is 
involved. (H.U.D. - Department of Natural Resources). 

8. E»rgy Management for Indiana Agriculture: This program will con- 
centrate on areas of agricultural production that offer sizeable 
potential for reduction in energy and production costs, without 
associated losses in productivity or product quality. (Cooperative 
Extension Service - Purdue University) • 

PRIDE is so flexible that each comminity can take whatever concept they 
like and adapt it to their own cc-nmunity needs. We are then ready to 
assist the commimity with speakers, films, informational pamphlets and 
seek out expertise as needed. 

If a community has an established and developed program of their own, 
«e can still assist them and the community can use our awards if they 
so desire* ^ 

Since the fall of '7^f about ninety PRIDE presentations and speeches 
have been made. Supplies of information materials have been sent, and 
quantities of the F£A education pamphlets "Energy Activities with the 
ftiergy Ant" and "Energy Activities for Young People" have been re- 
quested for the schools and communities contacted. The PRIDE coordi- 
nator has conducted workshops on conservation during conferences spon- 
sored by the Ctovernor's Office of Voluntary Action. PRIDE has co-spon- 
sore<^with several ccmunity chambers of commerce, workshops on Energy 
and/or Environmental Conservation. PRIDE coordinated federal, state, 

local and private sector experts for these workshops which were provided 
at c.o:?t to the community. PRIDE has co-sponsored with five chambers 

->[ rcrr.erce major "clean-ups". 
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The award factors are an integral part of the PRIDE program. 

TIm Robert C. Morris Memorial Citation will be given only to those in«* 
dlirldudls or organizations who have expended outstanding efforts and 
achieved measurable results. These citations will be presented by the 
Qovemor only after deliberation by the selection comlttee. Four of 
the awards have been presented. 

The PRIDE CGmmunity Award is designed to recognize individuals and 
organizations who have put forth real efforts to achieve the establish^* 
mnt of a conservation ethic on a local level. The PRIDE Community 
Award will be presented to 160 individuals and organizations. 

The PRIDE Recognition Award 13 basically the same as the PRIDE Comunlty 
Award except it is presented by the Lidiana Energy Office to deserving 
iidlvlduals and organizations. The office has presented three of these 
awards. 

Though results aren*t always measurable^ it appears that the communities 
are using the PRIDE program in varying degrees and successfully adapting 
It to suit their indiviciual needs and priorities. These "grass root" 
conmunity efforts are the necessary groundwork that should make people 
aware of the need for conservation and the practical and realistic 
methods available to L*nplement it. One of the most exciting aspects 
of the PRIDE pro^r3m is working with the schools and "their children". 
The dedicated educators are truly concerned about the environment, 
energy, and economics as it will affect the children they are educating, 
and their "childrens' children". 

Thomas F. Kibler 

Septanber 1976 
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MDLTIFLE EaraRONMENTAL LITERACY PROJECT 



Or. Chrla Buethe, Director^ Multiple Environmental Literacy Project^ 
Indiana State University, Department of Secondary Education, Terra 
BauU, Indiana U7809; (6l2)232*63U. 



In I97lif a study conducted by Indllna State University under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Chris Buethe showed that half or more of the Indiana 
teachers tested were unfamiliar with common environmental terms. Since 
these Hoosier teachers influence thousands of residents throughout the 
state, it was evident that an effort should be made to increase the 
environmental literacy of Indiana teachers. 

Ttcm this previous evidence the Multiplied Environmental Literacy Pro- 
ject was conceived. Funding for the N.E.L. project was supplied under 
a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. 

Tba overall purpose of the M.E.L. project is to access the increasing 
anount of environmental literacy as it desseminates from teachers to 
students. The initial target audience was the 1x9 Hoosier science teachers 
who participated in the project. These teachers ranged over the state of 
Indiana and included elementary and secondary teachers in general and 
biological and fnysical sciences. 

Six highly qualified advisor-instructors were chosen on the basis of 
their relationship to the environmental terms in question. (Ulx terms 
were chosen for their significance). These six instructors met with the 
teachers for two days of intense environmental instruction. IXiring the 
two seminars, the teachers received instructional kits on environmental 
education and interacted with fellow teachers regarding their methods 
of teaching environmental literacy. 

Bach teacher returned to his school and chose at least two qualified 
student tutors. Based upon that teacher's accumulated knowledge, the 
two student tutor<% were made familar with selected^ environmental terms. 
The tutors were then sent to a group of elementary students with the 
elementary teacher present and allowed to instruct the elementary 
pupils ard hujt teacher in regaz*d to the selected environmental terms. 

To eval\jate tiie multiplying effect of the environmental literacy knowl-* 
edge, a pre-test was «^ven to each level or group. After instruction^ 
a post-*test was given to access the amount of environmental literacy in- 
crease. The results of these tests are expected to be published in The 
Journal of Research in Science Teaching and The Hoosier Science Teacher . 

Related programs along the M.E.L. guidelines have already begun on the 
local level. Sorie teachers have expressed interest in continuing research 
and developing methods of instruction for enviroamental terms. Methods 
of Instruction and audio** visual materials designed to enhance environ* 
Mntal literacy can be obtained from Dr. Buethe's office. 



—Jerry D. Brown 
Qraduate Assistant 
65 p ^ October 1976 



PROtrsCT ECO - AN ENVIRONMENTAL CURRICULUM OPPORTUNITT 



Dr. Luther Kiser, Director; Assistant Superintendent for Curriculiun and 
Instruction, Anos Community School District, 120 South Kellogg, Anes, 
Iowa 50010; (UUJ?32-3U00. 

'^^^ 

Praj^ct ECO, which has received Educational Pacesetter Awards. from the PMAC, 
was 'Validated durinp; the 1^^72-73 school year through the Identification/ 
Validation/DiJsonination process sponsorea the U.S. Office of Education. 
The Project was adju^igei irinovative, successful in its mission, cost-effec- 
tive and appropriate for adoption/adaption in other school districts. This 
•validation, together with the three years' experience on tht part of the 
Project ECO staff in in-service teacher training both with the regular 
Project pr'ogran and with 3 National Science F ^iiniation-fundod series of 
en-/ironnental o<iucation teacher workshops, led to further Federal funding 
to oerve as a? io'/eloper-aemonstratiun ntodel. 

The spe'^ific developer-demonstration Project had two major levels of 
activities: a) training and support activities with two "adopter/adapter" 
school districts in central Iowa; and b) activities to bring other school 
districts in Iowa and the nation to an awareness level which identified 
other potential adopter/adapter districts for the school year l?75-76. 

Levelj One activiti^^s consisted of a series of workshops and inter-district 
vlsi%itions between Project staff and participants which stan:^,cd in August 
i?7ii, continuing during the school year 197li-7$, and culminatintr with a 
^rkshop in June 197$. At the conclusion of these activities, the adopter/ 
adapter districts had a written outline of tiie environmental education 
curriculum specific for that community, a plan for putting the curriculum 
into effect, and a trained cadre of six staff members who could direct the 
in-service developnent of other teachers in the district and who could 
provide continued support for program development. 

Level Two activities centered on dissemination to both local and national 
interests in an effort to make others aware of the potential of such 
teacher in-ser^/ice training in the area of ^-^nvir^ ru ler il '.nnton. 

Level One activities jor/ inuud in the prori'jr: l u 1:1 , j jjt t^'i /'.irs 
have caused interest to r^row and w.,rr:3hopj :'ondu^n*M ir ^he i'j-^'iiate ,^r'>a 
and tnn.Ui^h'.ut t state have conturae'i to jraw .ir^ iiumt'^r3 of partici- 
pants. At th^^ pre*:'?nt ti;:ie two wor'*''.'^hopc drt boin.^ offered for re-<*f>r tifi- 
:ation crelit to jv^i teachers and administratoris m curi'iculum development. 

,.e>-i ?w<> 3cti/itio^ will continue to center on dissemination to both local 
and lutional interestf. 

Ken Frazier 
Project C^'^^dina^or 
October lyy6 
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COHSER^TION EDUCATION CENTER 



Robert P. Rye, Jr., Administrator; Conservation Education Center, Route 
1, Box UU, Guthrie Center, Iowa 501l5. 

leva Conservation Commission's Conservation Education Center is located 
adjacent to Springbrook State Par»c in Suthrie County. Operation began 
In apring of 1971. There are six full-time and five part-time employees. 

The overall purpose is teaching conservation and wise use of natural 
resources. Specifically: to instruct the ^/isitors and prji^am partici- 
pants in the wise use of resources, natural and man-made; to develop 
In natural settings within each individual a concern, awareness, and 
Interest in the environment as a whole through direct experience; to 
build within each individual an environmental ethic and a resolve to 
seek solutions to problems confronting man through direct experience; 
to show interrelationships and interdependency betw^i'»n f'lan and the 
natural world; to provide a setting and facility for learning conser-za- 
tlon and conservation education; to promote, build, support, and put 11- 
cize Iowa Conservation Conmission programs, object Iv*^- and policies; 
to act as a center for the sharing of ideas, information, traininr;, 
research, and enjo:-T;'^nt for the lay public, school, colleges, conserva- 
tion-oriented groups and in-service training for the Iowa Conservation 
Comnilssion personnel. 

Materials produced consist of class handcnits, slide programs, lesson 
plana and plx)5r3ms used at the Center and shared with teachers using 
the Center. These are ised and modified to reach all age levels. The 
programs range from one to ten days In length and the Conjervation Edu- 
cation Center is open year-round. Consultant services are available for 
teachers and others so desiring. 

The existing modern brick facilities consist of two dormitories, a iin- 
ing hall, a mainU^nance building and classroom-office building. Within 
these are a library; a display room containing noiinted animals, rocks. 
Invertebrates, artifacts, bird nests and eggs, and wool; and laboratory 
areas. Use is r-^ade of streams, a lake, lagoons, pnirie, forests, and 
three miles of nature trails, located around the Center's facilities. 

One additional dormitory is presently under construction at the Center, 
An outdoor classroom is currently being developed to augment the exist- 
ing natural surroundings of 3>0 acres. This classroom consists of a 
aoil conservation practines area including ponds, terraces, waterways; 
a native grass area; an arboretum with a blind trail, a wild]^^pi*f)lant- 
Inga section; and nature trails throughout the newly develop^^rea . 

r 

—-Robert P. Rye Jr. 
October 1976 



QfTiJlONMEirEAL INFOHMATION DISSD!INAnON 



Dr. Jerry F. Howell, Jr., Director, Center for Environmental Studiuo, 
UPO 780, Morehead State University, Morehead, Kentucky li035l; 
(606)783-3328. 



Since July, 1971, the Center for Environmental Studies has expantiod and 
continued to carry out pro-ams originally funded by the OffUm of 
Environmental Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The present functions of the Center are to: 

!• Disseminate environmental education information to regional schools, 
groups, organizations and libraries. 

2« Promote teacher pre-service and in-service education through work- 
shops and formal classes. 

3« Assist the Kentucky Dep^artment of Education and the Kentucky En- 
vironmental Education Advisory Committee in its work with environ- 
mental education. 

U« Propose and promote student-originated studies concerned with the 
environment . 

# 

Maintain the presently healthy academic majors and minors enrolled 
at the University. 

6. Act as a regional clearinghouse for environmental information and 
resources. 

Although some minor professional articles have been published concern- 
ing past grants, the major publication of the Center, co-author»3d by 
Dr. Jerry F. Howell, Jr., and Ms. Jeanne Osborne, remains the November, 
1975 book, A Sel*-jctej .ind Annot>9tq-i En^/lroa"-.ont3l E'tl'■:•^^i nn ?:'l:o- 
graphy for El--/ ;r.^ i.- , m- jni ?.r]t.-Jr-- nnrv o :\' <,l- . TTT^ 

3UU-page boor. naj j^j-n wiae usa^je; it nas oeen purchaoea . y 'ii.nnt ^^00 
school systens, libraries, and puolic agencies. It is availiblo for 
$3*25 postpaid ($3.00 each for orders of 10 or more). P^irchase uritirs, 
checks, or money orders should be made payable to Morehojd Staio Uni- 
versity, but mailed to Dr. Howell at his above address. The book 13 
divided into coloreJ paper sections (K-6, 7-9, 10-lit), each repr':'So:itini^ 
an ecological sjbje'^t. There is also a directory of publisher loirejses, 
along with nar.es and addresses of citizen organizations, f^ovorrr-.t.-ni'jl 
agencies and prof oi^jionai groups. The book will probably bo revised 
and updated in 1578. 

Jerry Howell 

October r;76 



mmoNMEmL energy education project, maine audubom societt 



JoMthan W. Gorham, E.E.E.P. Director, Maine Audubon Society, Gilsland 
ftirm, 118 Old Route One, Falmouth, Maine 0Ul05i (207)78l-2330* 



The purpose of the Environmental Energy Education Project is to equip 
builders, bankers a«l high school teachers with the skills and informa- 
tion necessary to further the implementation of alternate sources of 
•nargy through their professions. The project stresses community edu- 
cation programs aimed at the present road blocks in the delivery of 
ciergy-efficient housing: 

!• The lack of skills in the building trades to use alternate energy 
in residential construction. 

2. The reluctance of financial institutions to explore the funding of 
innovative housing design. 

3. The lack of alternate energy training opportunities in existing 
educational institutions such as high schools and vocational 
achools* 



The major goals of this project are: 

1. To prepare science teachers and environmental educators of all 
levels with the information and teaching materials to present the 
practical use of ener^ from alternate sources such as the sun, 
wind, wood and waste disposal systems as an integral part of any 
science program. 

2. To introduce high school industrial shop teachers and vocational 
instructors to the level of expertise required in the construction 
of alternate energy components such as composting toilets, wood 
furnaces, and solar collectors. The intention of this program is 
to •quip students with the plumbing, carpentry, and wiring skills 
required in the installation and repair of alternate energy equip- 
ment* 



3. To introduce, through a series of technical workshops presented to 
members of the bailding trades, the skills and information pre- 
requisite to construction and installation of alternate energy 
components. The intent of this aspect of the project is to insure 
the availability of trained tradespeople experienced in the instal- 
lation and on-site construction of alternate energy equipment. 

U. To demonstrate to representatives of the state's lending insitut- 
tiona the workability of alternate heating systems in residential 
bousing, thus addressing reluctance of such orc^aniza tions to make 
funds available for the construction of these houses. This program 
will examine the questions of component durability, building in- 
tegrity, the econcnics of heating and construction and resalability, 
with the intention of reducing the uncertainties that surrcund the 
funding of energy efficient construction. 
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S. To ensure that the information prepared for presentation in the 

•bove programs is available beyond the individual workshop prop;ram. 
This will be accomplished through tha compilation of a curriculuin 
^ide for enviroa^ental educators and an alternate energy source 
book for both building and banking industries. 

Thft implementation of this project will ccmplement activities in this 
area already underway at Maine Audubon. The new headquarters of Maine 
Audubon, scheduled for completion in June, will be the first alternately 
heated building in Maine to be open to the public and the first building 
in the nation to make use of an integrated solar and wood-heat system 
to supply the entire heating load. With this facility as a teaching 
tool to show building techniques and installation of the heating sys- 
terns, Maine Audubon will be f>\lly equipped to educate potential builders 
to the incorporation of altema.te energy ccnponents into housing design 
and construction. 

In addition, the Maine Audubon Alternate Elner^ Network is an existing 
program set up to handle requests for information about the new head- 
quarters and alternate energy in general and to serve as a center for 
Information about the development of alternate energy in Maine. In 
October 1975 Maine Audubon drew together many of its personnel resources 
from throughout New England to sponsor a day-long conference to address 
the use of alternate energies in home building. Over 2$00 participants 
gathered to view 13 workshops and 25 exhibits designed to introduce 
homeowners to the current state of alternate energy technology. 



•—Jonathan W. Gorham 
November 1976 



SUGARLQAF i'xGIONAL TRAILS 

Frederick GutheL-n, Project Director; Sugarloaf Regional Trails, Box 87, 
Stronghold, Inc., Dickerson, Maryland 20753; (301)926-14510. 

Sugarloaf Rerional Trails is a professional planning and nn'Avnr^^entja 
education organization with headquarters at Sugar Loaf Mo.intain on thu 
border of Montgomery and Frederick Counties, Maryland. It is sponcr-u i 
by the Sur-arloaf Citizens Association, Inc., a non-profit entity of -M^out 
250 mcinbera, rcipresenting the residents of upper western Montgnner:. County, 
and by Stronghold, Inc., trustees for the 3,000-acre Sugar Lonf .^.untain 
Park on the Montgomerj'-Fredorick County border. 

Smce its formation in 19714, Sugarloaf Regional Trails (SRT) hao spenialized 
in projects m'/olving the extensive use of volunteers for research and plan- 
ning activities. It produced an Inventory of H istoric Si^33, histori-: 
theme trail ^-ikies, proposals for a trail system, tnroughout wesLern Mon .- 
Komery County, and a .^iicie for citizens groups wanting to con^ict simlar 
activities. Fifteen thousand copies of the eight trail g^;ides h^^^e ^y'^" 
Dubli:ihv^d. It has developed anl run conferences and field trips. F .ndin. 
fo- this w.-k has came from grants from the National Endov^.ent for the _ 
Arts, the Montgomery County Planning Board, and the M^O'lnnd Com-atteo :pr 
Uie H;.-^^nities .nl Fhiulic Policy. The goal of Sugarloaf .■Regional Tr-n.l. 
work is to contribute to an appreciation of the region's unique r-esource. 
through pLinnir.g, historic interpretation and environmental eJucationiil 
activities. 

SRT-HSW Envinnmental Education Project ; 

The Sugarloaf Ro^-ional Trails Environmental Education Mini-grant fron HEW, 
"Citizens Workshops on the Montgomery County Environment" met a vidoly 
perceived need in Montgomery County - to broaden the base 
and knowled^eaL-le citizen action on environmental issues. Although there- 
are over 1;00 citizen associations in Montgomery County, only arout one- 
fLfth of ti.er -jre active, and only a handful deal effoctivcly -Jith County- 
wide environ-mental issues. The SRT proposal to HEW developed three objec- 
tives to mieet this need: 

1. To pool the .experience and approaches of environmental and civic group 
leaders in Montgomery County, focusing on land use issues - their , 
causes, effects, and alternative solutions. 

2 To help citizens understand and evaluate alternative approaches to 
County-wide enviroamental problems through field workshops am ^.her 
innovative instruction techniques. 

3. To dissemir^te to other groups and localities the planning jnd en'/ir^n- 
mental experience gained oy the SGA. 

5tr..-t-?*-;r./ ^i■e P.-oj-ct : 

In order to gain the interest and cooperation of the most icti.-e ci'/ic 
groups! the initial step was to identify knowledgeable Count, .xvxc leaders 



and to detemine what environnental issues they felt should be addressed 
in the workshops. About $0 civic leaders were identified and 12 selected 
to attend an ^^Mvisor/ Group" planning noeting. The meeting's concensus 
was: a) that a conference to broaden the perspectives of local civic 
leaders is needed; b) that nothing like our proposal had been done before 
in the County; c) that an environnental education conference format would 
be most successful; d) that SRT should not count on too much sophistication 
from local civic associdtions ; d) that local citizens associations lack 
continuity and need tools to train their members; e) that this conference 
should be the first of a series of annual 'Conferences; f) that an environ- 
mental action handbook planned by the project staff would be useful. The 
basic structure of the project's work, planning and running a conference 
and field trip and preparing supporting materials, was decided at that 
meeting. 

Next, a three-member volunteer Planning Committee was chosen. It worked 
closely with the SRT Staff Director in developing the conference's agenda 
and in selecting speakers. For the first year's conference, it was decided 
to focus on the Mont.^omery County General Plan and its relation to past and 
present environmental planning. The field trip was designed to illustrate 
visually the concepts and issues discussed at the conference. 

Program, Materials and Evaluation ; 

Invitations were nailed to hOQ County civic and environmental groups, ask- 
ing for one representative who would later report to his group about what 
he learned at the conference and field trip. R-^presentatives of over 60 
groups attended the conforcnce, and iiO attended the field trip. Both were 
highly successful. 

Materials produced by the project included ; 

1. "Tools for Environmental Action, A Bibliography", ccmpiled in coopera- 
tion with the Montgomery County Public Libraries. 

2. A booklet of sketch maps on the "County Environment": the Year 2000 
Plan for the Nation »s Capital: the geology of Montgomery County; the 
County's water supply system and sewage treatment plant locations; 
its sludge and solid waste disposal sites; open space "wedges" and 
sewered areas; major stream basins and sewage basins. 

3. A Roster of Resource Persons on County Environmental Problems — 
citizens who are experts in the fields of: air pollution; noise 
pollution; land use planning; parks and open space; solid disposal and 
treatment systems; water suppl;/; water quality and water pollution; 
procedural matters; economic aspects of environmental problems; and 
energy. < 

li. A Field Trip Packet which will enable the civic group representatives 
to repeat all or part of the field trip for their local civic associa- 
ti ons . 

A contractaral arrangement with an independent evaluator insured an objec- 
tive appraisal of the Conference and Field Trip and of SRT's success in 
meeting its c.^iils. SRT's staff and the evaluutor together developed an 
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evaluation questionnaire for conference participants, and the evaluator 
randomly interviewed some participants, as veil. 

In evaluating the SRT Environmental Workshop from three perspectives, 
a) the degree to which the Workshop fulfilled the objectives which its 
planners set for it; b) the reactions of the participants in the Workshop; 
c) the degree to which the Workshop succeeded in meeting a real need in the 
Montgomery County community, the evaluator stated: 

At the outset let it be said that Sugarloaf Regional Trails deserves 
comendation from all three perspectives. It did a reasonable job in 
fulfilling the objectives set by the planners; the reactions of the 
participants were in general highly favorable; and the Workshop 
was a uniquely successful effort to meet what is a very real and 
a very widely perceived need in the Montgomery County community. 
The problems which the Workshop encountered, and there were several, 
were virtually inevitable in view of the nature of the task and the 
lack of precedent in this particular kind of enterprise. While there 
are potential problems for the Workshop if it becomes, as indeed it 
should, a continuing event, it also holds tremendous promise... 
SRT should be encouraged to undertake additional field programs, 
particularly if they can be executed with the virtually flawless 
logistics and obviously knowledgeable planning which characterized 
the September 1976 trip.... T^t^.u 
"Evaluation of SRT Environmental Workshops, June/September, 19/0 - 
by Lucille Harrigan, pp. 21, 32 of SRT Final Report to HEW. 

The Evaluation was incorporated into SRT's Final Report to HEW. The evalu- 
ator felt that "one of the directions in which the SRT Workshops might use- 
fully develop is toward becoming a community forum which provides the set- 
ting for a meaningful dialog between citizens and government officials and 
technicians". (Harrigan Evaluation, p. 28, SRT Report to HEW). 

The Sugarloaf Regional Trails Final Report to HEW (Mini-grant GOO-7^00686) 
Septonber 1976, 50 pp., is available to interested organizations for the 
cost of Xeroxing and mailing. 

Sugarloaf Regional Trails Project Staff: Fr'iderick Gutheijn, Project Direc- 
tor; Gail C.^Rothrock, Staff Director; Edwin F. Wcsely, Consultant; Lucille 
Harrigan, Evaluator; Sigmund Berknan, Jejse Maury, Herbert O'Connor, Citizen 
Planning Committee. 

Suiarloaf Regional Trails Executive Committee: Frederick Gutheim, Chairman; 
Donald A. McCormack, Stronghold, Inc.; Rex L. Sturm, Siigarloaf Citizens 
Association, Inc. 

Gail C. Rothrock 

October 1976 
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RHODE RIVER EDUCATION PROJECT 

Sandra K. Fuller, Program Coordinator; Associate Director, YMCA Camp 
Letts, P.O. Box 208, Edgewater, Maryland 21307; (301)26l-h286. 

Over?ll Purposes : 

To overcome the effects of cultural and geographical isolation through 
interracial and inter cultural activities in environmental awareness and 
understanding. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. To enable p>articipants to experience and recognize natural phenomena 
that commonly' exist in rural, suburban, and urban environments* 

2. To assist participants in developing a personal understanding of the 
interrelationships of the natural world and social institutions. 

3. To help participants relate to each other and to teachers and staff 
in a spirit of cooperation based on a common new experience and 
sit'iation requiring and examining interdependence. 

U. To assist participants in examining their personal and cultural 
values which govern their relationship to the environment. 

5. To provide a posi^iive environmental education experience which stu- 
dents find rewarding and enjoyable. 

Target Audience: 

High school students (currently serve 10th grade Biology and Earth 
Science students from District of Columbia Public Schools). 

Methodologies : 

The program of the Rhode River Education Project is broken into four 
basic components. Monday is devoted to bringing students into the camp 
environment and intro iicing them to the systems of the Camp and the 
Rho ' River. Tuosiay is generally devoted to the study of natural sys- 
tems in the area. On Wednedsay, students r.Gudy human systems, and the 
interrela tionsi^iios of human and natural systems. Tnursday is used as 
a time for preparing students for their return to the city, and to en- 
courage then to continue exploring the environment at home and at school. 

Students ger.^^riliy work in groups of sLx to eight people, except in 
activities t'*55i^;nod t.^ provide common experiences to ail student:;. Even- 
ing activities, or lentati and synther^is in'/nlve the tol^l t^roup. Tho 
small r'ro'ip.-^ lilow students to aikc new frieri' r>, mi to tii m 'iCtiv-:? 
rol*^ in i\^jir • i*ration. 

On T^jej lay -jnd Wedne:riay, students are broken into fo'r- rr five work- 
3 sio :ifi>: .i3Do-t jf the ^^aitiirMl" ^r.wr :L-'»r ^, ri i 
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study man's relation to that 3rea. Resource allocation and management is 
used as the nain theme for the week. This thcne is broken into the com- 
ponents of eartii, lir, ener^jy and water for work groups. Students work 
together in their groups Tuesday and Wednesday, sharing their experiences 
with the rest of the ^oup on Wednesday evening in a synthesin session. 
The synthesis reinforces the idea thot each student has only studied 
one aspect of the cnvironnent. Also it provides exposure to experiences 
of the other groups. 

Follow-up is probably the most important part of the Rhode River Project. 
The Dasic pro^jran can provide some backp^round to the environment for a 
limited n-onber of students. The follow-up prorjram cnn provide resources 
and inforration for a virtually unlinited niir.ber of students to study 
the environment to whatever depth they can take it, in whatever areas 
they want to work in. 



1. The Camp Lettr. Mature Tr:3il Guide (Booklet) 

2. The Systems Concept (::iLr;eo - 2 pp.) 



F^miin^ Sources : 

1. U.S. Office of Education - rlmon^jncy Sjhool Aid Act - BajLc Non- 
profit Grant 

2. Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foundation - Construction Grant 
3 The Ross Foundation - Program Expansion Grant 



Evaluation: 



Annual reports to the U.S. Office of Education. 
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Sandra K. Fiiller 

October 1976 



BmRONMEinAL EDUCAnCN LAND USE PROJECT 



Loudll E. Bender, Director, Continuing Education, Garrett Community 
CoUege, McHcnry, Maryland 2l5lilj (301)387-6666 or (301)2l45-2l8l. 



Background; 

H«rt In Maryland's v^sternmost county the forces of exploitation and of 
environmental conservstion are clashing, with conservation having a 
bttter-than-average chance of winning. 

(Xxr county has only 22,000 people scattered over 662 square miles. 
Principal emploinent sources are recreation-related services and con- 
struction, governmental infrastructure, agriculture, and some light 
industry recently attracted by our labor supply and clean water. Unen- 
ployment rates are chronically high, leading to a continuing drain of the 
more ambitious young to the cities. 

Several new factors are about to affect our equilibrium. A long-awaited 
highway will, in 1976, ijnprove access to and from Washington, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, and Morgantown. This is expected to improve marketability 
of the products of our farms and forests, and more importantly, attract 
more metropolitan area residents to the wholesome recreation to be found 
in our environment. 

Secondly, a massive shift to coal as an energy source has already brought 
a boom in strip mining. Current state mining regulation is almost as 
strict as the legislation twice passed by the Congress; it seems probable 
that, whatever the outcome of continued Federal regulatory effort, local 
mining will flourish. 

Finally, there are' visible stirrings of concern on the part of our small 
Amish communities. For years these hardworking farmers have lived within 
their own neighborhoods, asking only tolerance from the political com- 
munity. When the constraints from suburban expansion or whatever became 
too confining, their custom was to sell out and move on. Now they have 
faind that there are few if any places of further refuge within our county, 
and several observers have noted the possibility that they may be ready 
to move toward participation in the larger community as a' vehicle for 
maintaining their way of life. 

These factors nay resolve themselves in random fashion, or, preferably, 
under the influence of a conscious process, be directed toward mutually 
agreed upon goals. 

The project would attempt a conmunity education process reaching beyond 
tha county "establishment" into the hills and hollows where people will 
take action only when they feel their action can make a difference. 

The Problem ; 

Simply stated, the problem is coping with change. Pressures for change, 
arising chiefly from outside the community, are threatening the 
cownunity's traditional rural values. Both attitudinally and organiza- 
tionally, the community is not fully prepared to deal effectively with 
these pressures. The overall need, then, is to assist the community, 
through its individual members, to move beyond merely coping with change 
and toward the effective Mnagemcnt of change. 
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lha Goals ini 0\ ioctives; 

Ooal 1: Achieve greater breadth and depth of awareness among the general 
public regarding the current and imminent forces of change affecting the 
caiununity as they relate to the use of rural land. 

A relative minority of the county's adults (the better-educated, more 
norld-wiso) jlr<^id> ire ^wire of the change factors and are capable of 
protectine' t^'iir >wn interests; these persons are the ones who would 
be most likoly to pirticipate in such a program (id^jally, as discussion 
group coordir-it-^rs). The stated goal, however, requires that we encom- 
pass more th.'in thic corjrunity leadership element. We are seeking acti\'e 
tnvolvenent at lni::t three hurrired persons; ultir.itely, their infonral 
conmunicatiori with friends and nei^bors would spread the program's in- 
formation anong r:ost of the rural adult populatic .. 

Tte more sp^^cific objectives under this goal include: 

a. Collect information about our existing environmental qualities 
and resdirces. 

b. Identify the options for future use and/or preservation of 
these rcscurces, including the various short-term and long- 
range environmental effects and trade-offs (physical, economic 
and social) . 

c. Determine Lndivilual and community attitudes about these op- 
tional uses md consequences. 

d. Attempt to a ;hieve consensus about the most desirable of the 
options (including priorities, as applicable) • 

Goal 2: Overcore opposition, arising from traditional rural individu- 
alism, to'^ari "rlinnin^'" as i community function by dononstra tinr the 
ways thro'irh wM 'n the planrang process can oe open for effective, sub- 
stantive public prjrticipation. 

Regardless cf corrunity sentiment, the County government is legally 
required to coniuct long-range comprehensive planning. The County govern- 
ment also is philosophically ccmnitted to opportunities to achieve this. 
With the Co^^nty's willing participation, it should he possible not only 
to show the ciMzens how\o express their indivldrial and txoup -/iews on 
environmental ind developmental issues, but also to demonstrate that 
their views will he s-jriously considered. 

Objectives towards this end include: 

a. Explaining the legal and administrative aspects of the state 
and local land use planning processes affecting the County. 

b. Identifying existing and potential points Ln the decision-.iaking 
procesa at which public participation (f omal/informal, indi- 
vidual/group) would make the most effective oontrihut ion. 

c. Proridinirj experience (through the neighborhood workshops) in 
the percor-il aspects of expressing views and working toward 
consensus • 

d. Achieving goveranental action on one or more of the group posi- 
tions developed unaer Goal 1. 



Tht Approach: 



Using **land use'* as its theme, and neighborhood discussion and con* 
Mnjus as the prevailing mode, project elements vould bet 

1. Selection of fifteen conmunity coordinators. Selection criteria 
Include corjnunity acceptance, connittment to participatory methods, 
and flexibility. A.-nount of formal education and ^success^ would 
not be Lniportant, per se. 

2. Developnent by these coordinators of a program for achieving project 
objectives. Mo doubt this program will reqxiire a number of "expert" 
resource people frcjn time to time^^both technical and facilitating. 

3« Execution of the program through a series of neighborhood meetings, 
with experts on-tap. Early feedback will be Important. There would 
be at least two sponsored meetings in each of 15 neighborhoods, 
with the expectation that this will spark manj* more informal ses- 
sions. A typical sponsored meeting would be preceded by a simple 
neal—church-cupper type—served by a local group.'. The coordinator 
would introduce the topic, aided by the resource person, and would 
stimulate the group to develop its views on lind care, and to 
recommend specific action steps. 

U« As neighborhood views begin to coalesce, one or more county-wide 
meetings will probably be indicated; the product of such a meeting 
could be a position paper plus an organizing mechanism for public 
participation in the county planning process. 

Benefits: 

If successful, this program will produce not only a numerically- 
significant ^roup of environmentally- informed citizens, but will also 
equip thene citizens with the practical social and political skills to 
assure that their views can be expressed in a w^ that will be heard. 
Wb envision this as the beginning of an on-going process. We hope that 
these 300 citizens, together with others who may be attracted by their 
success, will rmain active in keeping themselves informed and in parti- 
psting in the decision processes. We also intend to document the results 
of this program so that its successful techniques may be tried else- 
wheres (and its pitfalls, if any, avoided). 

This project has been funded under a P.L. 93-278 mini-grant. 

—Lowell E. Bender 
October 1976 
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UnEAI ENmOKMENTAL EDOCATIOR DtStlHiTE 



Chirles E. Roth, Director of Education, Hathewiy Environmental Education 
Institute, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Lincoln, Massachusetts OKfi, 
(617)259-9500. 
>ose: 



TO lJH)rove environmental edacaUon within the Commcnvealth of Massachu- 
setts for all age levels. 

Spscific Objectives ; 

1. Upgrade the en\rironmental knowledge and skills of in-service teachers. 

2. Provide out-of -school environmenUl education activities for school - 
age youngsters. 

3. Provide continuine education opportunities in environmental awareness 
anl understanding for adults. 

U. Assist state and federal agencies in institutionalizing environmental 
•ducation in the formal schooling structures. 

5. Provide direct educational experiences in the environment for both 
adults and youth. 

tiriet Audiences ; 

In-service teachers arel youth leaders; general adults with emphasis on 
■leaders snd decision-makers"; children. 

Methodologies ; 

Our emphasis is in staff development and in-service training through 
workshops, constilting, materials development and a comprehensive resource 
center. Each approach is tailored to the specific situation. 

Materials Produced ! 

Tha mail brochure "Zero-In on Environmental Education", available on 
request, Usts some of the materials available from us; however, much of 
our time is devoted to putting the materials already developed by others 
actually into use. 



Funding Sources ; 

Ife have some private foundation money to cover our down tine but our 
basic approach is to be essentially self-supporting through realistic 
f««a for services rendered. 



Plans for the P^iture ; 

Current and future efforts are focused on more long tern (3-5 years) 
Staff development with schools to achieve environmental education 
t\iUjy integrated into the system with a critical mass of teachers who 
can keep the efforts functioning and growing over many years. Also we 
axe looking to expanded growth of our environmental education teacher 
center run by and for classroom teachers. A third major project is final 
development and inplanentation of an out-of-school youth club program we 
era calling "Spaceship Earth Clubs". 

70 u —Charles E. Roth 

' Movember 1976 



MILL CREEK BASIN SIUDY 



Dr. William D. Yerkes, .tescarcn rector; Phillip C. llunji, Research 
Coordinator; Grai . Vall'iy State u alleges, Urban and EnvlronnGntal 
Studies Institute, Allendale, Michigan 19101; (6l6)895-66ll. 

In mid-1971 Michigan State University initiated the Mill Creek project 
as a aortion of the International Joint Commission study of the Great 
Lakes pollution 13 related to surrounding land uses. In the spring of 
1?75, Grand Valley State Colleges was in/ited to join the Mill Creek 
Basin stud> Co locally perform the field work. Funding has been pro- 
vided b^ the U. S. Environmental Protection Agency, via Kichif^n State 
University. From April, 197$ through June, 1976 Grand Vailey students 
and faculty accomplished the following: 

Planned and organized field studies, established Basin monitoring 
stations, obtained Idndowners^ permission for access to station 
sites, collected samples, look neasurenents, Gervic^d field in- 
strunents, porforr^.ed laboratory analyses, provided data tc Michigan 
State University and developed a local computerized data bank. 

Grand Valley's approach to the project was principally^ to meaninp;fully 
involve undergraduate faculty and students in an on-goin^: lartye-3c?l*3 
environ'nental research project. During th'? year of involvenent, this 
objective and the requirement for dependable quality pori'ormance were 
well-served. Grand Valley started with three faculty advdsers and ten 
atud^ts on the pr:oject monitoring eight stations. At the peak of 
acti^ty in the basin, the work force had expanded to three fielJ crews 
working hO activl) stations and a fully operating water labor3tor:/. In 
addition to the students who gained field experience by workini;^ on the 
project, approxir.a^ely 100 undergraduate students wer*« oyposed to environ 
mental field work throufjh classes which used the Basin and the Project 
as an educational n^source. 

Grand Valley's activities in support of Michigan State's project ter- 
• minated in June, 1?76 due to insiif f icient funds for continuation. In- 
volvement in the Mill Creek Stud;:^ has opened new tiL'ner^jions for eruaron- 
mental science ciu':ati.on and efforts are bein,^ ^""^^ continue using 
the Mill Creek Basin as an education and research resource. 

The one year of activity by Grand Valley in the Mill Crenk Basin is 
represented by: 

1. 66 stations established and used for data collection; 

2. More than lOG undergraduate Environmental Science students pro- 
vided an exposure to field research -utiich they otherwise would 
not ^lad; 

3. Establishment of a computerized data bank to or^^nize more than 
10,000 separate data items for systematic retrie.val; 
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Initiation of analysis of Mill Creek Basin data by stuoents, 
a scientific activity not usually performed by undergraduate 
students. 

The 66 monitoring stations in the MiU Creek Basin were each established 
to measure a specific set of parameters; therefore, they were categorize- 
as: 

17 Biological Testing Stations 

2 Recording Stream Gage Stations (MSU) 
2h Water Quality Stations 

U Recording Weather Stations 
111 Stream Staff Gage Stations 

5 Non-recording Weather Stations 

A copy of the Mill Creek Basin Project Final Report is available for 
$5.00 from the director of the Urban and Environrr.ental Studies Insti- 
tute. 

— Philip C. Nunn 
October 1976 
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NATIOIVJAL ASSOCIATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



The National Association for Enviroonnental Education (NAEF) is a 
rapidly growing profsssional cissociation that has the following stated 
purposes: 

1 . To pr^omote and coordinate environmental education programs 
and activities within and among all educational institutions; 

2. To disseminate inforn^Uon about environmental education 
programs for such educational institutions; 

3. To assist in the development of programs and to serve as a 
pool of resources for such development; 

4. To foster sharing of information about environmental education 
programs among institutions and individual members of the 
Association and to promote communication about environmental 

I educition; and 

5. To foster research and evaluation activities and programs in 
relation to environmental education. 

ff 

Membership categories are as follows: 

1 . Sustaining mejmbership (non-votmg) 

companies, foundations, institutions, associations, or 
individuals 

2. Contributing membership (non-voting) 

companies 

3, Individual membership (voting) 

Membership is open to individuals, institutions and similar orqanizatio 
Sustaining and contributing membership rnon-voting status) is open to 
companies, foundation^;, institutions, associations and/or individuals. 
Individial (vofinn s^a^ur.) membership i,. open to admini.^trators, faculty, 
staff, and students associated wit^ both member and nonmember educational 
institutions or state or provincial offices of environmental education. 

1 he A^ ,ociati(»n is qoverned by ^ f^oard of f-irectors elerterrby the 
membership and a President, President-elect, and an Executive Director. A^" 
The officers for 1077-78 are: 

T"" resident: Dr. lames C all anher. Director 
Science K. Math Teac^hmq ( enter 
Michirjan State i 'niversity 

M' [ Mjru. f 

f a ,t 1 ansmo. Mi 4fiMr>4 
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t'reudent-elecc. i .r . ^^obert Marlett 

I exa , 1 e-^^ Univer 'V 
r')epar^n'^ent of PAl^^ 
l.ubbocK, 1X 70409 

rxecutive Or. Robert M. McCabe 

nirector- Executive Vice President 

Director. Mtami-Oade Community College 

11011 S.W. 104 Street 
Miami, KL 3317G 

Ar -innual conferr;;^cr- isjield, usually clir^.g the fourth week m April, 
I >r M.o ontir-^e memi erohip during whidi time a wide variety of presentations, 
paper' , '^nd v/orkshop-, are qiven on topics ranc^inq t rom program modeL-^ 
lo t/^:uaMve ,,tratefue3 m environn lentr 1 education. Stlt^. ted papers f r jm 
the conference are p^jblished in cooperation with [-iRKVS/viEAC entitled, 
' urrent l.jue^s m Environmental Education, and are distributed to the 
membership. 

Products and services tor Ihe membership include: six newsletters, 
a copy of Cui^rent Issues in Environmental Education , reduced subscription 
rates to either the Journal of Environmental Education or EE Report , and 
a low cost life insureince program. The A:->90ciation presently has over 
'"00 members^and is nrowinn ^:inni fir-ant^ly . 
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DISCOVERY 'THROUGH OUTDOOR EDUCATION 



Kristy Kaherl, Project Coordinator; Macomb Intermediate School District, 
UiOOl Garfield Road, Mount Clemens, Michigan U80U3; (31 3) 286-8800 • 



In the fall of 1971 the "Discovery Through Outdoor Education" project 
was begun to corve all special education students (preschool through 
high school who are qualified for special education). These dis- 
abilities include: 1) Blind and Visually Impaired; 2) Deaf and Hear- 
ing Impaired; 3) Educable Mentally Impaired; h) Trainable Mentally Im- 
paired; 5) Day Care; 6) Orthopedic; 7) Emotionally Disturbed: and 8) 
Learning Disabled. 

The major purpose of the project is to establish an experimental model 
program which would: 1) improve youngsters' achievement in regular 
echool subjects, their self-concepts, interpersonal relationships, and 
leisure skills; 2) '.rain special education teachers in the utilization of 
the outdoors for providing learning opportunities to handicapped children 
3; test an outdoor education model for ijnproving the learning and lives 
of handicapped youngsters; h) educate and involve parents in the program; 
5) utilize high school students as teacher aides for handicapped students 

The general procedure for the attainment of these goals is: 1) involving 
parents, special education teachers, handicapped youngsters ard high 
school students in project planning, implementation and e\aluation; 
2) providing outdoor education workshops for teachers, parents and stu- 
dent aides; 3) LiJlementing articulation between learning experiences 
provided in the outdoors and those provided m the indoor special edu- 
cation classrooms; h) providing opportunities for handicapped students to 
have learning experiences in outdoor settings^ including resident outdoor 
school experiences where students and educators will learn and live to- 
gether 2h hours a day; $) utilization of various community resources, 
dubs a-^ organizations which have the potential to contribute to the 
education of ^landicapped youngsters. 

The project h33 been validated by the State of Michi^n and awarded funds 
through Title III and Title IV-C for six years, terminating in June 1977. 

The "Discovery Throuf^h Outdoor Education" project has developed the Dis- 
CQJ^y r^n^oal and Discovo ry ^''^ sound fiLnstrip. Available as a seFTor 
535.00, it c-an best utilized by teachers and administrators in pro- 
viding information and a model for adoption of the project concept. 

The Pis CO VP r,- -anual is a U72-page book which describes in detail the 
procedures to follow when planning an. outdoor laboratory experience for 
special eiuiiation students. 

TM 

The Discovery sound filnstrip contains four filnstrips and cassettes 
covering: ij ^n overview of outdoor education; 2) the history and philo- 
sophy of 3ur program; 3) curriculum concepts; and h) disability consider- 
ations. 



—Kristy Kaherl 
Novmber 1976 



ENVmq^lMENTAL CCWSEKVATION LIBRARY OF MINNESOTA (ECOL) 



Julia W, Ccpeland, Environmental Conservation Librarian; Jo Ann Musunec, 
Environmental Education Specialist; ECOL, Minneapolis Public Library 
and Information Center, 300 Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55h01; (612)373-6637. 

The Environmental Conservatioji Library serves as an environriental in- 
formation center for Minnesota. A collection of books, pamphlets, 
government reports, periodicils and other riaterials is used to provide 
answers and bacKground information on environmental issues. Materials 
are loaned throughout the state. Both environmental professionals and 
the general public are served. 

Direct environmental education assistance is provided in three ways: 

1. The entire collection provides background information, readings and 
facts to support EE projrans. 

2. A separately-shelved collection of EE curricula is available for 
browsing, and the curricula may be borrowed by Minnesota teachers. 

3. Environmental Information Packets are loaned to teachors, students 
and others on request. Each packet contains 2^ to 30 pamphlets, 
reprints, bro':hure3, etc. on an environmental topic, obtained from 
a variety of sources. This project was developed with the aid of 
a U.S.O.E. rrant under PL ?l-5l6, and was described in the 1973 
edition of the ERIC Director/ o^" Projects and Programs in £nvi:'nn -> 
mental Education for Elerontnry md 3'-v>>>niary Schools . 

The library dous not produce publications except for a newsletter, but 
a final report of the paeket project is- -available. 

Julia W. Copeland 

October 1976 



il9 Main Street • New Albany, Mississippi J8652 
Telephone (601) • 534-5001 

September 15, 1977 



This letter is a report of activities concerning environmental 
education along the Tennessee-Tombif^bee Waterway ir northeast 
Mississippi. These activities began in January, 1976. 




This project will tie together 12 great river<: into a single, 
navigable system linking rhe Midwest to the Southeastern Gulf 
mnd making some inland ports as much as 800 miles closer to 
the Gulf and foreign market <^ . 

Strvi^ Uh^lt in Union, ^ortttoc. Itt, MonrM. ChickJSA* and lUwambt Countks 

er|c , ^ 



with the coming of the waterway, educational institutions 
became concerned about the need for environmental education 
for people of this area. Three Rivers Educational Cooperative, 
TVA, and the Tombigbee River Valley Water Management District 
contacted the Corps of Engineers in Nashville and Mobile to 
ask for sites and facilities for environmental centers along 
the waterway. 

Three Rivers Educational Cooperative is a regional education 
service agency incorporating six counties in northeast 
Mississippi including fourteen school districts. Past funds 
for operating expenses have come from the Appalachian Regional 
Coninission . 

The activities have developed into a regional concept with 
many agencies involved. Two environmental education centers 
are being planned at this time. The history of these two 
facilities is contained in the enclosed reports. 

The center to be located at Columbus, Mississippi, will be 
the first in America built by the Corps of Engineers. Corps 
costs involve land acquisition and building construction. 
Non-federal costs include operating and maintenance expense. 
Mississippi University for Women will be the non-federal sponsor, 
The name of this center will be the Plymouth Bluff Nature and 
Cultural Center. 

The other center, located on Bay Spring Reservoir will be on 
a 540 acre site known as Crows Neck. This center will be 
sponsored by a consortium made up of: Itawamba Junior College, 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College, University of Mississippi, 
and Mississippi State University. 

Agencies involved include: 

1. Mississippi Natural Heritage Program 

2. Remote Sensing Laboratory 

3. Mississippi Park Commission--TombigUee State Park 

4. Air and Water Pollution Control Commissj^n 

5. Bureau of Oucdoor Recreation 

6. Missi«'sippi Board of Water Commissioners 

7. Mississippi Forestry Association 

8. Mississippi Forestry Commission 

9. Mississippi Game & Fish Commission 
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10. Mississippi Geological Survey 

11. Mississippi Park Commission 

12. Mississippi Wildlife Federation 
13* Museum of Natural Science 

14. Soil Conservation Service 

15. State Board of Health 

16. State Department of Education 

17. U. S. Fish and Wilflife Service 

18. U. S. Forest Service 

19. Tennessee Valley Authority 

20. Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Authority 

21. Natchez Trace Parkway 



The Corps of Engineers has been deeply involved in environmental 
activities. The Mobile District has formed an environmental 
board of consultants made up of nationally known individuals. 
In addition, the Corps moved the site for the Columbus lock 
and dam to save Plymouth Bluff, a site on the national register. 
They have agreed to lease 15,000 acres in the divide section 
to the Mississippi Game and Fish Commission for wildlife 
enhancement . 

TVA's role is to provide an educational environmental specialist 
coordinator in the valley area to work with the development of 
these two centers. The environmental staff at Land-Between- 
the-Lakes is also available to lend valuable technical assistance 
and teacher training. 

Three Rivers Educational Cooperative has received a grant from 
the Office of Environmental Education, Dr. Walter Bogan, Director 
The grant will be used to develop environmental education re- 
source materials for the centers, using the Tenn-Tom Waterway 
as its resource. (See attachment). 

These facilities will be used by public schools, junior colleges, 
universities, organized professional grovs, and local citizen 
groups . 
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This is a total and unified effort to educate all levels of 
society about environmental problems. Letters of support 
have been obtained from congressmen, state and local officials, 
the presidents of the colleges aforementioned, the Board of 
Institutions of Higher Learning and State Department of Education. 

I hope the above information is helpful to you. If you have 
questions, please contact me at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 



Hildi L. Hill 
Director 
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DfVinDNMSriTAL EDUCATION TRAINING PROJECT 



Project M.incj,^ers: Rustige, St. Louis Public Schools, 5101 McRee 

Avenue, St. Lj'iis, flissouri 63110; Calla Smorodin, Missouri Botanical 
Girden, 23U5 Tower Grove Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63110. Project 
Directors: Edward P. Ortleb, Science Supervisor, St. Louis Public 
Schools; William M. Klein, Assistant Director, Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 



The U.S. Office of En'/ironrental Education has awarded a ^rant for 
$57>876 to the St. Louis Public Schools and the Missouri Botanical 
(Shaw's) CJarden to develop a model for training teachers of grades U, 5, 
and 6 in a multi-disciplinary, multi-process approach to environmental 
education. The project is designed to respond to concerns of local and 
national educators that envlrorjnental education programs today present 
a fragmented approach toward such issues as air and water pollution, 
urban land use, energy, and wildland conservation. Problems are examined 
and solutions proposed by specialists in a multitude of agencies, repre- 
senting the gamut of scientific, social, and aesthetic disciplines. 
Often these specialists work in isolation from one another with little 
coordination or concentration of effort toward a problem. Unfortunately, 
environmental education frequently mirrors this view of the environment 
as a patchwork of unrelated problems and solutions. 

The position of the Environmental Education Training Project is that the 
environment must be perceived in a much broader view — one that stresses 
the interrelationships among all parts of the environment. It is within 
this framework of understanding that people must make decisions aboit the 
allocation of the earth's resources and the quality of life that they are 
willing to accept. 

Environmental education, to be successful and useful for today's children, 
must present this more comprehensive and unified picture. Central to 
the iinplementation of this objective are new concepts and schemes for 
institutional cooperation and involvement in school programs. It is 
toportant, therefore, that teachers be trained in the multi-disciplinary 
and multi-process requisites of environmental education and that available 
conummity resources be used effectively and creatively in providing 
meaningful experiertces for children. 

The need for teacher training has becone more critical in recent years as 
the school's role in socializing young people has expanded. The need to 
cope with change, to be aware of conflicting societal pressures and de- 
mands regarding the utilisation of resources, and to relate to the natural 
and man-made environment requires that young people learn analysis and 
decision-making skills early ui life. Childhood is a critical tir^o in 
the development of citizenship resDcnsibilit}> as shjwn by Hess and Tor- 
ney ( The DeiT^lor-^.'^r.^ of Pi^ic Attltiies and Values Toward '"/overnrpnt 
and citizen ruD • ^i^ J^.^•Jrv Jcn^ i i^jir , CpiTcaTol i:.e Lr.i.^ir- 

sity of Chi^Ofjj, i'oi). I'r.e u-.portance of these formative years places 
prticular burden on the schools wnich have the formal charge of develop- 
ing the intellectual faculties of children so that they may become res- 
ponsible adults. In these formative years, the schools must be concerned 
with teaching children about a citizen's responsibility to \.>7e environ- 
ment. In addition, teachers must learn to view the community as an edu- 
cational laboratory for the utilization of the school's intellectual, 
physical, and natural resources. 
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The goal of the Sn^iroanental Education T.^ining Project is to develop a 
taicher trainixg r.odel that will take an important step in neeting these 
objectives. The project involves the participation of 20 city teachers 
who have recoi'/ed sunr.er workshop training in enviroa^ental education con- 
cepts and curriculum ^le^/elopnent. During the 1976-77 school year, pro- 
ject teachers will create nini-units in on'/ironnental education, and in 
addition will provide W'.rKshopj and other training assistance for teach- 
er a throughout the city systen. 

An iirportant feature of the training pro^n is the organization of an 
ad hoc consortiun, a lii verse array of institutions in the St, Louis area 
lihich have resourct^s to offer educators in en'/xronnental ♦:jduc3tion. The 
consorti-un includes over 25 cultural, civi::, educational, and environ- 
mental Institutions and organizations. The purpose of the consortiujn is 
to develop the portion of the training r.odel that relates to the utilisa- 
tion of comunity reso'orces. Specifically, consortium r.e^.oers will assist 
project staff in ieveloping a process for classroon teachers to utilize 
conriunity resr^iarces in providing experiences for children which will 
biiild their understanding of the en'/ironriint . 

After tiie training model has been developed, tested, evaluated, and re- 
fined, the project staff will compile an £n^-T.roa'^.ental Education Train- 
ing Guide which can bo used by school syste-is, state departments of edu- 
cation, and institutions of higher education throughout the country. It 
will offer a traininr pro^^ra^. in en^-^lronr.ental e^iucation that is multi- 
diaciplinary, --.uiti-process, and lesignod to help students move toward 
a comprehensive urxierstandin*? of the enviroament. 

—Peggy Rustitre 

Calla Smoroiin / 
September 1976 ^ 
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BILLINGS COOPSHATIVE EJiVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Ed Heiscr, Fnviroa'vntal EJucation Coordinator, Billings Public Schools, 
101 10th Street West, Billings, Montana 59102, 



Environmental Education in Billings, Montana, in its tenth year, exists 
as a cooperative program*, includinf^ the local school district. Eastern 
Montana Coll'3^, and si con^lonera te of federal and state agencies. The 
progran orijjinatod in 1967 with thirty sixth graders and now includes 
in excess of 8,000 eler.entary students (K-6), 

The cooperati^Aj Environmental Education progran includes in-classroom, 
school ground, and field activities involving not only the cognitive 
area, but er.phasizing the affective. It is the objective of the school 
iistrict to produce a student who is sensitive, knowled^'eable, motivated, 
and equip[:^»d with probleri-solvlaT Jkills dealing with his enviroa^nent . 
A strong aspect of the program is the active involvement of local higher 
education. Saltern Montana Collefye offers courses designed to train 
education majors to serve as resource persons in the local elemer.tar;/ 
schools. They assist in all areas of the school's Enviroamental Educa- 
tion program, including field studies. The involved federal and state 
agencies view Environr.ental Education as a viable management tool, ul- 
timately producing a citizenry that is environmentally aware and cogni- 
zant of natural resources and manag^rtent problems. Equipred with such 
knowledge, a student enters adulthood motivated to participate in the 
planning and decinion-making processes of resource-managing <jgoncies. 

Representati^/es from U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of R^*clina tion, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Parr Sor-zice, 
Montana State Fish .-jnd Game, Eastern Montana Colloi'o, Montana State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and Billings Punlic Schools ar^.» working 
cooperatively in the various nspects of the local Enviroiimental Education 
program. Teacher training workshops, offered for credit through Eastern 
Montana College, .)re facilitated and sponsored by this group. Workshop 
content parallels student curriculam, with participants actively involved 
in interdisciplinary, "hands-on" learning activltie:^. A significant 
a^^ency contribution has been the '^development of an Environmental rviuca- 
tion Study Are-j on puolic lands near Billings by the Burjau of Land 
Management. This LLOO-acro sit*' is entitled "Ah-Nei", a Crow Indian 
word pertaining tc early man's heritage in the area. The site is avail- 
able year-round for utilization by the students of Billings and the 
surrounding area. 

A continuing function of the school district is the up-dating and 
development of Environmental likiucation curriculum. Coll^^ge and agency 
representatives participate on an advisory basis. Agency Information 
and Education Specialists offer expertise in learning activity develop- 
ment. 

In 1972 the Billings Environmental Education Program received national 
recognition. The program was selected as one of the top ten programs 
in the nation by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The cooperative total conmunity effort was an important cri- 
O terla for scloction. 
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Currently, a state-wide steering corTiittee of Environmental Educator? 
has giv-en birth to an organization known as the Montana Environrmtal 
Education Se^r'/ice Association. MESSA's objectives include coorer-ation 
between all factions interested in Environmental Education in Montana 
for the obvious ccrjnon goal. 

For further information contact: Mr. Ed Heiser, E.E. Coordinator, 
Billings Public Schools, 101 10th Street West, Billings, Montana 59102, 

Copy of EE3A Study &ii ie iv.iilable throui^h: Ginny Lewis, E.S, Spociil- 
ist, Bur'ja-. of LanJ !l3nai«;tTient, District Office Box 2020, Billinf:3, 
Montana 59101. 

(October 19/6) 



SQUAM LAKE SCIENCE CENTER INC. 



Robert E. Nichols, Director; Squam Lake Science Center, P.O. Box 1146, 
Holdemess, New Hampshire 032^5; (603)968-719U. 



The Science Center is a non-profit educational institution, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New Hampshi e and founded in 1966. It 
is governed by a corporation of 175 members who elect the center's 
officers and Board of Trustees at their siimmer annual meeting. 

Educational tloals ! 

1. Environmental Awareness: Through a wide variety of programs, the 
Center encourages visitors to use all of their five senses. Visitors 
thus become more aware of their environment, more sensitive to its 
delicate beauty, and develop a "feeling" for the processes which 
govern our e^stence on this planet. 

2. Environmental Knowledge: One must not only have a "feeling" for 
the processes which govern our existence but also have an under- 
standing of how the life processes operate. Thus concepts and facts 
are emphasized and a variety of techniques are used to reinforce 
these concepts. 

3. Environmental Activism: The Center can only reach a finite number 
of students and adults in a given year, but its visitors also learn 
to reach out and communicate this newly discovered awareness, Icnowl- 
edge and enthusiasm to others. 

Facilities : 

The Center's 200-acre site is divided into three different educational 
areas: 

1. Man and His Environment: Renewable and non-renewable resources are 
the subject of this area. An old logging road winds its way past an 
authentic and functioning blacksmith shop, steam-powered sawmill and 
an original 13th centxiry saphouse. A new exhibit on solar energy 
interprets man's future needs and uses of the environment. 

2. New Hampshire Animals Up Close: Sixteen indoor and outdoor exhibits 
emphasize the natural history of native animals. Live bear, deer 
and bobcat are found in natural settings. 

3. Natural Ecosystems: 2.7 miles of nature trails meander past fields, 
meadows, ponds, nujnerous mountain streams and many diverse forest 
habitats. 

Major Programs : 

1. Summer Program: t'uly 1 through Labor Day. This program reaches over 
12,000 visitors a^mually including campers. Boy and Qirl Scouts, 
local residents and the general public. All of the Center's trails 
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and exhibits are open. Lecture demonstrations are given in a barn- 
auditorium. Discover^' prssentabions and other events occur along 
the trail system. 

2. Spring and Fall School Program: April 1 through June 1$, and Septem- 
ber 20 through November l5. The Center's school program, "The Nature 
of Things" reaches 7, $00 elenentary and high school students annually, 
10% of these from out of state. All of the Center's trails are open 
for this program along with many of the summer exhibits. The school 
offering includes 10 indoor lecture demonstrations and 10 outdoor 
discovery presentations. ^ 

3. Winter School Program: January 1 through March 31. "Winter Ecology" 
and "Reading the Winter Landscape on Snowshoo-?" are the two offerings 
made to schools during the winter months. The former involves an 
indoor demonstration at the school using live native anijnals, three- 
dijnensional props and graphic artwork to convey the winter theme. 
The latter offering is conducted out-of-doors on snowshoes. Groups 
of 1$ or less learn first hand about their winter environment. These 
two offerings annually reach h,000 students. 

Other People and Organizations Reached : 

1. - School teachers: In-service workshops are offered on such topics 

as designing nature trails, using the out-of-doors as a teaching 
resource, and natural history enrichment. 

2. New Hampshire Fish and Game Department: The Science Center is active 
in the rehabilitation of injured native animals while educating the 
public to the value of these important creatures. 

3. Universities: Intern program and research programs. 
U. Campgroutids: Environmental presentations. 

$. C(»nnunities: Opportunity to become part of an environmental move- 
ment through volunteer service. 

6. Service Clubs: Garden, Rotary, Lions and University Clubs. 



Operational Income ; 

Admissions— 235C; Memberships— 3056 ; Annual Giving— 37^; Grants— 10^; 
All donations are tax deductible. 
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staff: 



Robert E. Nichols, Director; Peter J. Hendel, Assistant Director; Earl 
F. Hanson, Naturalist; Thonas J. Kruzshak, Naturalist; Marjorie A. Need- 
ham, Office Manager; plus 100 volunteers. 



— Robert E. Nichols 
October 1976 



KDf JERSEY SCHOa OF CONSERVAHOI 



John J, Kirk Jr., Director and Professor of Environmental Studies, 
Montclalr State College, Branch ville, New Jersey 17826; (201)9U6-U6U6. 



The New Jersey School of Conservation is operated by Montclair State 
College and serves as the field campus for envli'^onmental studies. It 
is located in the midst of 25,000 acres of State Forest and State Park 
axKl annually serves upwards of 10,000 students for resident experiences 
in environmental education. The students in attendance range from 
eight year olds (grade three) through doctoral candidates. 

The philosophy of the School of Conservation is to utilize the various 
subjects in the curriculum, divided into four major categories - human- 
ities, social studies, outdoor pursuits, and the natural and physical 
sciences - for the purpose of developing in students a realization con- 
cerning the role that natural areas play as part of a life- support 
system. The program emphasis is on the cult:.vation of attitudes and 
values which should enable the participant to better understand and 
appreciate the interrelationship and interaction of all living and non- 
living things. All programs at the School of Conservation are related 
very closely to environmental problems in the community where the stu- 
dents live. This enables teachers to utilize the resident experience 
as a catalyst for environmental projects conducted in the classroom and 
the community. 

The School of Conservation is in its twenty-seventh year of operation 
as a resident environmental field center. 

— John Kirk 
December 1976 
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Extract front 
Cook Collofra Catalog, 1976>78 
Ratecro~ilio State DnlveMity of Bow Jersey 
New Bruiiawlck, How Jersey O8903 USA 

(Profccaor Baruch Doxor, Curriculum Coordinator 
Dcportxcnt of Iluman Ecology and Social Soiencee 
Coolc College 
201^932-96214) 



INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

(PROGRAM CODE 379) 

0«f rt«: MJL •r D.t. 

Objectives 

Jhh C'.jrrict:«tm*. wilt provide an unJcrstandins of the nature and icopc of 
\0 tnicrnationcl cnvironircninl i^$uc$ through 

^ Exploration of rcjional and national dilTcrencci in the availability, pro- 
ditctton, and uses of natural resources: 

Study of the intcr'»epcnilcn:c of nations and regions with respect to 
physical, biological, and soual phenomena: 

Comparative nnalysis of cultural variations in the tdentiftcatton of and 
responK to environmental stress, 

Study of aUcrnativc sfatcgtes in international environmental manage* 

f?>cnt: 

Consideration of the ethical and moral components of global environ* 
mental itsuc>; and 

Study of the functions and roles of transnational corporations and nv 
ttona! and international a^jencies in dealing with international environ- 
mental problems. 

Options include 

/Agriculture .ind Food 

Earth, Occnns, and the Atmosphere 

Human Health 

International Instit^^tions and Law 
Individual Procr.Tn 

The curriculum 1% desJfnrd to f.iciliiate r^aximum flexibility In the choice 
of courses focused on spccile problem areas, so that students will be well 
prepared for employnier* m Intal. state. federa\ or international agencies, 
m private industry. ^ c!l t^r graduate study in a number of the tradi- 
O jirnal disciphnar/ fir'cs of study m preparation for research or teaching 
ERJC careers. ^ 



Pt;OCRAMS CF STUDY 



til 



It sliouM also be of inrcrrv :o tiudcnis m. a *ioc <iMtiy cf pre -professional 
or liberal arts-erienrH programs of m*jcv 'vV. vt]\'n rtlate their work to 
international envirc*?mcn«¥l ccnc^ns. Comrat ^r ,.f «hc Erquir^td Cowns 
could scr^'c this purpose for students in such f'cii^s ^-^.jf.mmeatal Kienct, 
production agriculture, humanities and cominunic'^'ion. niitrition, natural 
resource management, urban studies, and earth and ain>ospHcric science as 
well as for Mudenis in diKtpltnc-based programs in the natural, physical, 
and social sciences. 



Curricular Structure Credits 

Collide Rcf|ulremvuts jg 
Hcqulrtd Courkcs 27 
(6 credits may be used to satisfy college requirements.) (-6) 
1 1 -204- 1 25 Introdviciion to Population Siitilics (3) 
1 1-220:320 International Trade and Finance (3) 
or equivalent 

(Pnrequisiit: 11-030:261 Introduction to 
Micro-Economics (3) or equivalent) 
1 1-559:215 Introduction to International Environmental 
Studies (3) 

1 1-559:301 Environment and Development (3) 

11-559:312 Environmental Probkmitn Historical and 
Cro^s-Cultural Perspective (3) 

1 1 -559:3 1 4 Energy in World Perspective (3) 

1 1*559:402 Senior Colloquium in International 
Environmental Studies (3) 

1 1-790:221 Introduction lo International Relations (3) 
Nott: The amount and duration of language stud>. if any. will be 
determined In consultation with the student s adviser. Two ycart 
of -anguage study in a modern foreign language will be required of 
students who seek cert tficatton in Asian or Soviet and East 
European studies in the area programs administered b> faculty 
committees under the jurisdiction of the International Center. 
Intermediate and advanced language courses can also fulfill 
Area E requirements. 

Option Required and Elceilve Courses (minimum) 30 

Curricular options require a minimum of 30 credit hours of 
ba^ic and advanced courses to be determined by students in 
consultation with advisers. It is the -ntent ol the option portion 
of the curriculum to make possible the development of 
Mnietured. sequential, and in-dcnth courses of study which 
focus on particular subiect «reas'in InternaJionai Environmental 
Studies. 

Aghcnhure anti Food 

Possible specialisations include: production agriculture, 
human nutrition, agricultural economics, food distribution. 
The following basic courses may be appropriate: 

1 1 030: 1 3 1 Economics of Worid Food Production (3) (j 



1 1 4 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 

1M20.I0I.I07 Htcioryi^) 

06-l6ff:105. 105 ^ itrrjjci.cn ic Chemical Pfinciplcj (8) 

1 1-400 201 TooJ Sw ncc rrmciplcsO) 

1 ^\S Vi t u in \Uc DtM wlopinc World (3) 

06-520:255 M/.tuu Ni. ui.on (3) 

1 1-530 211 !mro:!uctto-i to norilculiurc (3) 

1 1.707:255 NatntiP i r.:i J J IcMh (3) 

1 1.930.200 Jnircdjctic i to Aujonomy (3) 

11-930.202 So4^ ana Man (3) 

E^rih, Octwxs.aiidiiic Atmosphac 

Possible spccializ.Mions include, occnns, mclcoroiojy, Soil 
erosion and con^er^ntion, natur«il hjrards research. 

Thi (ullowinfi b.uic courses may be appropriate: 

1 1 •460*204 Environment^ Gcolocy W 

1 1-670.251 Elc.ncnis of Occanofiraphy (3) 

I l-W 301 Annlysi\ of U.S ?nd World Climates (3) 
M-670 302 Micro:!in^2to!o;y 

I I •6''0 305 Diomclcorolcsy (3) 

1 l-n^o ^OG Wcnilicr, C!i:njtc, and Environmental Design (3) 

1 1-670 JOS Wcjihcr, CLnatc, and Man in the Tropics (3) 

1 1-93C 202 Soils and M.v\ (3) 



Human Health 

^ Possible spccinltfotioni include hvmzn nulritioR, 
cr»de :«olor.y, health deUvcry s> stems. 

Th? following hric courses may be apr^opriate; 
!I.0'7 105 Piwofy of Vertebrate Anmuis (4) 
IM20.1CI. 102 llioloty (S) 

06-120 335 Crmr::ra!ivc Morphogenesis of Verlebrates (4) 

Ofi.l 03 1 05, 1 06 Iniroductton to Chcmjctl Principles (8) 

11.371 305 Kn/ironmcntalPhys '^'ocy (3) 

11-375 301 The Environment and Health (3) 

1 1.3"5:321 EnMrc-TTcnial Pollul on m Intcrnationat 

Persfcctr e (3) 
1 1*532:341 Cocja! r.nd Ecological Aspects of H:alth and 

Discuse (3? 

1 1-375:403 Environment and PL;ll;e Hea!: 

Kp.dcr^volop c.n: Aspects (3} 
!|.4'0.104 Food and Health (3) 
06-520 255 Human Nutrition (3) 
06-f 201 l:itrOvJuction to MicrcorcAm^ms (3) 
Of -630.203 Introduction to the Practice of Microbiology (1) 
Or-680 2 1 1 N:jcrobiolopy nnd \\% Appl:c;raon (4) 
06-(i30 301 rrjr.::plc^ of Micrebiolv jy (^) 
Of: 11 -707 255 Nbtrit.cn and Health (3) 

Jnttrnathna! Institutions and Law 

Po«jbi: npcciahrations include, inicrn.iucnal pollution 
curiro!. n 'crnrtjcnal conservation, law of the sea. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY m 



The following basic courKs may be appropriate: 

t 1 l.372 '*0l fntcrnational Environmcntat Law (3) 

Y 11-372 325 Lcgnl Aspects of CoiiScrvaiion (3) 

1 1-375:321 Environmental Pollution in International 

* Perspective (3) 

; 06-790:203 Ideologies and Politics (3) 

; 06-790:3 14 T!tc United Nations System (3) 

4 12-790:387 International Law (3) 

1 1*790:432 Decision Miking and Public Policy (3) 
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htrfiyidttnt Program 

11i)s option is avntlnbte for students who wish to develcp 
specialized proftmnu of study in areas which necessitate 
combinations of courses falling ouUide of established 



• disciplines or curricula. 

Areas of speeializatioo might incJude: environmental aspects 
of human settlements, cnvironnvtntal engineering, simulation 
and quantitative approaches to ecosystem modeling, and 
4 communication of enviroomeotal information. 

I 

f Unspecified Elcctlvcs 33 

I Toft! m 
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INTERNATIONAL 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

STUDiE8.S5t 

Wonw, 

Cdm^tsivt Minrcy of major imt rnauiondJ 
en%ironmefltil pcoblemi: cmpli«»if on 
proWcim of datkUkaiiofi, reiional an J 
cuhurtl wUtiom in the iUcntiH cation of 
and mponM to cn/ironnxnut Kar^, nl- 
ttfMttvf itr^iciCMk t4i iAlc{i>4v:«^<<.il cn- 



vironnwntal ir.ao^^t " '^ii. and the ethical 
nad mor^l component of |)obal environ* 
mental ts*ut*. 

11«lft:)01. Entlronm«nt w4 D«v«lo#- 
inonf . it) 

Vayda. Frtre^fuLttt: Ptrmi«»*on of 
iMiructor. 

Analyiti of difference} among r.aitoni m 
dfvtiopmem policiet and the asvKiated 
deftnit»ont of environmental probleiru in 
rtlitiofi to socio-economic* ecologKal, 
auid political vanablev 

11-ilt:)12. Environfi«o.>ui ^roMtmi In 
MitioHctI and Cfo«a^ytiurai 
•pacUva. {%) 

Boxer. Prtrtquuitf fermt^*icn of 
imUuctor. 

Com^rativa study of the hbtoiical as* 
ferteaca of ^hcted Old ami New World 
aocietias in evoUng atratetiet for adjust- 
i«S to anWronmental comtrmmu and op- 

^rtunittes; hutOfcal fKtois bearinf on 
current variatKtn. m perception of re* 
fOurct titc and environmrntal sireu; ex- 
amplet from Chira. ;he Mediterranean 
littoral, the Middle £a&t. South and South- 
caat Alia, Afnca. and Latin AmerKa. 

114n:314. Enarty III WafM PaftMC* 
tt«a.O) 

McLean. Koten. FrHtquaUf fer* 

mia»ion of instructor. 
Basic tcientifk*. technological, economic 
and political aipek.ts of energy; their re- 
lation to supply and use of energy in an 
teiamatioAal perspective 

11.|H:402. Sonlar CoUa^iuir In Inlar- 
iMttanal Emrfranmontal Sludloa. {%) 

Required course for senior International 
Environmental Studies majors. Focu» on 
a difftrarM toptc each year Taught loiatly 
by Mvf ral faculty mcmban 

11«3n-)t1. tntonuiUoiial Eavtrawman to l 
Law. {%) 

Coldfarb. Fall semester. 
Envirofiment^l taw in its international ami 
compai alive a^^pewtv Emphasis on the na- 
ture of international law and the impli- 
cations of its developmeni for n.ttH)n.il 
legal %yst-nn. 
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PROJECT CUB: THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE OOmUNITT URBAN ENVIRCNME3IT 
PROJECT 



Piul Dinels. Project Director; 500 E. 62nd Street, New York, New York 
10021} (2l2)6Ui4-6500. 



p^irell Purpose : 

To develop an informed minority perspective on environmental issues. 



Specific Objectives ; 

To develop a training program curriculum for urban communlty*based 
■Inorlty groups leaders in environmental/ecological issues, relation- 
italpa and analysis. 



Target Audience ; 

Minority group leaders/organizers, emphasis on the inner city* 
Methodologies ; 

The curriculum will make extensive use of audio- visual materials, in- 
cluding slide shows, videotapes and pamphlets. It will be culturally 
specific and employ the vernacular as motivational and communication 
tools. 



Materials Produced : 

The followiiig audio-visual products are under prockiction; 

1. A elide show on how general environmental issues affect inner-city 
people 4 



2. Three Individual slide-shows more intensively treating: 

a. Pollution/Toxic substances, e.g., air, water, noise, occupa* 
tional safety, environmental health 

b. Solid waste 

e. Energy and its relationship to technology and employment 

3* Three videotaped case studies of local programmatic cctions, e.g., 
videotape documentary of inner-city comnunity group on the Lower 
laat Side (NYC) installation of solar collector on the low-income, 
iVMt-equlty cooperative. 

Funding Source : 

Office of Environmental Education, QHEbf. 



Flina for the Future : 

The project •s iwterials will be used in stimulating the participation 
of local minority group leaders in the local environmental decision- 
Mklng processes. Both motivational and instructional, they will lay 
out priority urban environmental issues arid provide the tools to assess 
options and act upon those issues in their own communities. 
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BURLINOTON DAM DEBATE 

Dr. Clark Markell, Director, EnvlronznenUl Education Project, Minot 
SUt« College, Hinot, North Dikota 58701; (70l)8$2-3lOO, Ext. 350. 



Under the provisions of a U.S. Office of Education Environmental Educa- 
tion Resource Development grant, Minot State has produced a simulation 
game called the "ftirlington Dam Debate." Simulation is an educational 
technique in which students are assigned "roles" in an artificial situa- 
tion, and asked to do the appropriate research and critical thinking 
necessary to enact their role. Unlike many environmental education 
curriculum materials which emphasize issues in other areas of the country, 
this project focuses on the social, technical and environnental aspects 
of flooding and flood control along the Souris river system located in 
the Northern Great Plains. 

The Simulated Situation ; 

The Congress of the United States is faced with proposed legislation to 
eliminate flooding problems along the Souris River. Large suns of money 
•re involved and Congressmen are under pressure from several interest 
groups. The decision is made to seu up a joint Congressional Committee 
to examine the various alternatives. At the first meeting of the joint 
committee in Washington, it becomes apparent that several members tvave 
never visited the Northern Great Plains and many know very little about 
local attitudes, climate or geography. For that reason the decision is 
made to hold a Congressional hearing at Burlin^^ton, North Dakota. The 
town hall is reserved and witnesses representing several points of view 
are called to testify. 

The Materials ; 

Each set is packaged in a 10x12 inch firm box and contains the following 
published materials: 

A. Seven Profile Cards: Seven foiir-page folders containing text, pic- 
tures and cartoons are used to sumarize the views of each "witness." 
Witnesses include: 

1. A Local Mayor 

2. President of the "Friends of the Valley Association" 

3. Regional Director of the Army Corps of Engineers 
li. A professor of ecology 

5. Canadian citizens from Saskatchewan and Manitoba 

6. Flood plain residents 

7. A farmer living upstream from the proposed dam site 

B. One Resource Book: A 20-page newspaper has been "published" for use 
as a resource by any students wishing to augment testimony or to pre- 
pare testimony for new witnesses. 



Name Taga: These are suitable for propping up in front of a panelist 
sitting at a table. 



Teachers Oulde: This contains suggested rules and procedures to 
follow. Considerable space is devoted to a discussion of how teachers 
and students can design a new simulation about other iinportant local 
.issues. 

Audience Profiles: Roles have been developed for audience people 
1a the simulated heaiing. Characters range from local youth and 
elderly farmers to news media representatives. 

ClJrk Markell 

October 1976 
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HILLSIDE FROQRAM AND REPORTS 

TtM Cincinnati Inatituta, 2090 Cartw Tower, Cinciniati, Ohio li5202. 

This program was initiated in 1972 and ms made possible by a grant 
trm the Architecture and Enviromental Arts Program of the National 
IndoMnent for the Arts under its City Edges program, by contributions 
•nd grants from concerned Cincinnati citizens, businesses and founda- 
tions, and by contracts with the City Planning Cownission and Depart- 
Mmt of Urban Development of the City of Cincinnati. 

A fp^cial newspaper supplement (#9 below) was further funded by a grant 
under the Environmental Education Act from the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, a grant from Scripps- 
loward Newspapers, and donated serricea froai the University of Cincinnati 
•nd The Cincinnati Post . 

Reports available are: 

1. The Effect of Aesthetic Considerations on the Validity of Zoninr 
• Minances; tr.e jtiwus oi' A»isthetic Lanu Use u ontrols in Ohio by 
Robert E. Hanley and limothj- A. fischer; $3.50. 

2. Snrironmental Quality Protection Retnilat ions for the Citr of Cin- 
cinnati! A ?r-elirj.n3ry .toport oy Kocert g. Maniey; 4»3.50. 

3. Hillside Studies and Legislation Across the United States by J. A. 
Chewning; $5*0o. 

\^, The Visual Importance of Clnclnnati's Hillsides by Hayden B. Kay 
and Samuel V. rJoe, Jr; *^.l><i. 

5. OutUne of a System of Snvlronnental Protection Zonl nt^ Ordinances 
Tor ihe City of Gir-:inn3t.i ; $3.50. ^ 

6. Landslide- Prone Bedrock Hillsides Within the Cit v of Cincinnati, 
a map IW" x prepared by James E. wough and Associates and 
aob«:t W. Fleming; $50.00. 

7. Summaries - Hillsides Reports 1-6 ; $3.$0. 

8. Cincinnati Hillsides Development Quidelines, containing the prtn- 
ciples and guidelines for development witmn Hillside Environ- 
■ental Qiiality Zoning Districts; $3.50. 

9. A Topography of the Mind; The Meaning of Cincinnati Hillside s, 
a special' newspaper supplement documenting the perceptions ar.J 
?«lue8 of the citizens; $1.00. 

In the Spring of 1977, it is expected that a research report will be 
aveilable describing the results of this publication upon pubUc aware- 
ness and action. 

Ai of October 1976, the City Planning Commission is preparing an ex- 
planatory report on Envlrorcnental Quality Zoning. It is expected tlat 
this report will be available from that office by early 1977. 

Hcne of these reports necessarily reflects the position or policy of 
^ any Federal agency and no U.S. Oovemment endorsement should be infer- 

•*• - ° (Oet«l)«r mi) 



INPORMKTIOM REFERENCE CENTER FOR SdEMCE, »ATHEIATICS, AMD ENVIRON- 
NBMTAL EDUCATION^ TlMi Ohio Stat# Dnlvars^ty, 1200 Chmnibers Road, 
KQom 310, Columbus, Ohio 43212| (614)422-6717. 

' Collaiction, procnttlng, an^l dlsstmlnatlon of Infonwtlon ralated to 
•nvironiMntal aducatlon is a prifliary objectlva of this clearinghouse, 
one of 16 Educational Resources Information Cehter (ERIC) installations 
funded by National Institute of Education, DHEW, across the United 
States. Each of the 16 has responsibility for such activities in 
specific areas of educational concerni collectively, they deal in all 
areas • 

This Ohio State center secures information— —research, curriculum 
materials ,^ and the like related to science, mathematics, j^nd environ- 
mental education. Other ERIC clearinghouses also process some docxaments 
of . terest to environmental educators, as they may ri^late to their 
areati of responsibility. For examples, the Social Science clearing- 
house at Boulder, CO, is concerned with the broad areas of the social 
studies, while the Rural and Small Schools clearinghouse at Las Cruces, 

NM, frequently reports materials related to ourdoor education. 

\ 

All ERIC centers prepare document abstracts, which are printed monthly 
in Resources in Education ^ the system's primary announcement vehicle. 
A sophisticated system of descriptors and identifiers aids in retriev- 
al ility of docments of particular interest. Docximents themselves are 
made available to interested parties in hard (photo) copy and/or 
microfiche from Educational Document Reproduction Service, P. O. Box 
190, Arlington, VA 22210, or from original publishers. Complete ERIC 
microfiche collections are located at more than 600 sites around the 
nor Id, mostly in the United States. 

The Ohio State center has published a nximber of documents in environ- 
mental education, often drawing on materials in the ERIC data base- 
collections of teaching activities, directories, research reviews, 
summiries, and the like, in addition, cooperative arrangements with 
such organizations as Alliance for Environmental Edujation, National 
Association for Environmental Education, and Western Regional Environ- 
mental Education Council have resulted in publications of Current 
Issues volumes, conference reports, etc. 
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SCHOOL OP NATURAL RESOURCES, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 2120 Pyffe 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210; (614)422-2265. 

Management of natural resources is the primary focus of The Ohio 
State University's School of Natural Resources, a unit of the university's 
.college of Agriculture, Home Economics, and Natural Resources. The 
School is organized in the pattern typical of land grant institutions 
in the United States, having responsibilities in the areas of resident 
instruction, extension, and research. 

Functionally, SNR operates through five divisions- — Environmental 
Education, Fisheries and Wildlife Management, Forestry, Parks and 
Recreation Administration, and Resource Development. The divisions 
offer resident instruction programs affording undergraduate degrees 
in a variety of natural resources management-related areas, such as 
interpretation, fisheries management, forest industries, park 
nanagement, land use planning, and others. A number of M. S. 
program* also are available. 

Research is conducted in several areas, primarily in forestry through 
the Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center at Wooster, 
Ohio. State-level specialists of the Cooperative Extension Service 
in forestry, wildlife management, and outdoor recreation also 
operate through SNR. 

In addition to the Wooster research center, other off-campus facilities 
include the Barnebey Center for Environmental Studies, a 1300-acre 
site utilized primarily for field instruction and resident outdoor 
education, located 45 miles southeast of the main campus. 

Still less than ten years old, the School of Natural Resources has 
coatinually found itself dealing with increasing student enrollments, 
to the extent that the areas of extension and research have not been 
developed as rapidly or completely as desired. However, SNR has been 
able to work cooperatively with other units on campus, private in- 
dustries, and with governmental agencies such as the State of Ohio's 
Department of Natural Resources, and others, in all three target areas. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ECOJOMIC LITERACY AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 



Dr, Prank S, Wert, Assistant Professor of Economics, Central State 
University, 100 N. University Drive, Edmond, Oklahoma 7}03h. 



The theme of the project, funded under P,L, 93-278, is the interrela- 
tions of man, ecology, and technoloQr, The purpose of the project is 
to upgrade the quality of environmental instruction at the level of 
grades 7-12. The project will enhance students' and teachers' under- 
standing of the UTipact of scientific and technological progress on 
their work and personal lives, thereby fostering insights into public 
issues which involve the interface of the environment, science, and 
technology. 

The process of developing new curriculum materials by infusin? eco- 
nomic and science concepts which are iraplemented in the clas.iroorTis will 
enable the teachers to apply more effectively economic tools of analysis 
to environmental issues. 

Over a two-year period, Central State University in Sdmond, Oklahoma 
will conduct two 2-week Summer Institutes for 2h secondary science 
and social studj.es teachers. In the first 2-week Iriotitute, partici- 
pants will dev'elop tentative environmental education curriculum mater- 
ials to be implemented in their respective schools dui'inp; the 1*^76-77 
school year. 

In the socond 2-week Institute, participants will revise and upf^rade 
the previously developed materials that have been utilir.ed and testeci 
in the classrooms. The finalized materials will be Jijjominnted and 
implemented throughout Oklahoma school systems by the Oklahoma Ccjuncil 
on Economic Education and the Joint Ccuncil on Economic Education. 

The Institutes will be staffed by economics, natural resources, in(] 
curriculum development perso'inel at Central State University. 

Frank S. Wert 

October 1976 
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Western Rorlonal Environmental Education Council 



ERIC 



The Western Rccional Environmental Education Ccwncil was founded 
in 1970 to bring together state educatior and resource management agency 
personnel with responsibilities in the field of environmental education 
for the purpose of encouraging the dcvelopnent of good programs at all 
levels^ and coordinating activities on a regional basis. A four-year 
grant was obtained from USOE (ESRA Title V, Section $05) to facilitate > 
the work of the Council, In 1973 a grant was obtained from the American 
Forest Institute through which the Council is developing a K-12 curricu- 
lum package on forest conservation. 

States participating are: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Ne^«da, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
"ind Wyoming. 

The Council has incorporated as a nonprofit corporation, and 
intends to continue its work in the years ahead. 

The Council meets twice a year in one of the member states, 
usually for five working days. Committee meetings are held as needed. 
Specific activities in which the Council participates include: 

State Programs: De\3loping roles and responsibilities for state 
resource management and education agency personnel, cooperative 
relationship, state planning. 

In-service Training: Each meeting includes at least one day 
devoted to activities to extend and upgrade the skills of all 
participating members. Materials and plans for local workshops 
are also provided. 

Informational Exchange: Delegates report on the activities of 
their agency at each Council session and new materials are dis- 
tributed and discussed. In addition, the project director serves 
as a means of two-way communication between the Council, other 
ESEA V projects, and appropriate governmental and private agen- 
cies. 

Regional Program Coordination: Several programs have been con- 
ducted which involve the pai-ticipation of all 13 member states on 
a cooperative basis. A number of activities involving two or 
three neighboring states have also been conducted. 

WREEC members discuss current issues in the environmental educa- 
tional field and freauently pass resolutions which are forwarded to 
various agencies and/or officials for their information arid guidance. 

WREEC has conducted a number of activities resulting in the 
development of materials for use in all participating states. These 
products include f^des for the development and use of environmental 
education m^iterialc, a regional envircmriental education state program 
status report, and a mini-grant program to encourage the development 
of worthwhile local projects. A newsletter is produced twice a year and 
distributed nationwide, and work is being completed on a. K-12 forest con- 
servation instz^ctional package. 
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WREEXJ Council members have developed a number of rccomir.cndations 
for procrans and activities which they would be willing to participate 
in or conduct in cooperation with appropriate agencies, 

Tlie WREEC project has helped develop a strong cooperative working 
relationship between state education and resource manag^.ent 
agencies. A similar relationship involving federal agencies 
operating within the 13 state area is one of our high priority 
objectives* 

A cooperative national organization through which materials and 
ideas could be exchanged and some national planning and coordina- 
tion accomplished is seen as another important need in the field* 

Public support for environmental education programs at all levels 
is essential* A program to identify possible area? of support 
and to develop a strong public image for this study area is needed* 

Workshops for teachers^ school administrators ^ community leaders ^ 
resource agency personnel and covering a number of specific skills 
are needed. Subjects might include: Hcm resource agencies and 
other organizations can prepare effective materials for school 
use, conductinc teacher workshops, how to prepare and evaluate 
media presentations, and organising and utilizing commxinity 
support for environmental education programs* 

An informed but Impartial national group to review and advise 
coranercial publishers and others who produce environmental edu- 
cation materials would be valuable* In this way time and money 
wasted on overlaps, duplications, and materials which just are 
wide of the mark might be elijninated* 

A consultant service and accreditation procedure for state plans 
would be valuable and could save, each state a gr -it deal of un- 
necessary work* 

WREEC possesses two valuable assets which could form an ijnportant 
part of any of the above projects or activities* These are (l) 26 
mambers with a variety of skills and knowledge in the environmental edu- 
cation field and (2) a means of contacting and working with schools and 
aiate resource management personnel in 13 western states* 



Current president of WREEC is Cliff Hamilton, Oregon Game 
Commission, P. O. Box 3503, Portland, Oregon 97208. 
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ENERGY AND MAN'S ENVIRONMENT, INC* 

Dr, John n. Jones, President; 022U Southwest Hamilton, Suite 301, 
Portland, Oregon 97201; (503)226-7131. 

Energy and Ibn's Environment (EME) is a nonprofit corporation seri^dng 
educators in the western United States. EME initiates and supports bal- 
anced and objective curriculum development and teacher training programs 
designed to achieve energy and environmental literacy. 

EME was initiated in 1972 by the Public Power Council of the Northwest 
Public Power Association in cooperation with principal state educational 
agencies in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, In 1973, Northwest Electric 
Light and Power Association, representing all regional investor-owned 
utilities, joinei the consortium, thus doubling the financial base ar..d 
strengthening regional program potential. EME is endorsed and supported 
by the State Departments of Education in eight western states— Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Nevada. In each 
state, EME provides a wide spectrum of educational services. 

Headquarters for EME is in Portland, Oregon. Support for field operations 
is pro\dded by the Director of Regional Operations centered in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Individual state programs are administered by highly qual- 
ified State Coordinators. Each is an acknowledged educational leader 
with special skills in classroom instruction, program development and 
implementation. Ea,ch coordinator develops and manages energy education 
programs within his/her state with the assistance of a carefully selected 
Energy Education Advisory Committee. State committees include broad 
representation from industry, educaticn, government arid the private sector 
to insure programming strength and objectivity. 

Energy and Man's Environment offers educators a wide range of unique 
energy and energy-related environmental education programs. Each in- 
service or curriculum development activity is "custom tailored" to meet 
the specific needs and interests of the participants. EME focus is 
multidisciplinary and K-12. Programs include: 

1. Conferences: provide in-depth analysis of major global, national 
and regional energy issues. Each conference provides insight into 
current and projected energy systems and their impacts; inspects 
herent social, political, economic and philosophic issues; initiates 
dialogue with experts and resource persons; and develops insight 
into the educational implications of the energy dilemma. 

2. Workshops: prepare teachers of all disciplines and grade levels to 
introduce energy concepts into their existing instructional programs. 
EME workshops focus on both content and process aspects of energy 
education. With the cooperation of school district administrators 
and teachers, each workshop is "custom tailored" to meet the special 
needs and interests of the participants and their students. 
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3* Seminars: focus on exanination of selected energy topics with con- 
tent specialists. Each seminar is prepared to meet special partici- 
pant Information needs. 

Speakers: from all disciplines are available to educators through- 
cwt the EME region. Requests are initiated through the respective 
State Coordinators or the EME Portland office. 

5. Special Programs: meet unusual energy-related educational needs. 
Special programs have been designed for school administrators, 
school plant and facilities .-nanagers, transportation supervisors, 
debate teacher? and school counseloj's. Local utilities, univer- 
sities, research agencies and other energy management groups are 
available to provide specific resources, materials, and speakers 
to those educators with special needs. 

Energy and Man's En/iror4;ient conducts an ambitious reference and instruc- 
tional materials development effort. Currently available resources in- 
clude a seven-part Energy Activity Guide , Sner?:\ySnvironnental Glossary , 
Energy Filrs Index , Lonrnink^ Activity Pack aces. Energy Calendar for clas s - 
room use. Annotated Diolio n^anhy of Key Enerry/Conser\^ tion Education 
Resources and professional papers. Tliese materials are available without 
cost educators participating in EME developnental programs within the 
service region, and at cost to other educators. 

^ — John C. Jones 

December 1976 
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REaaiNO INFORMAnCN OFFICE 



Lor«n Kramer, Director; Jane Crease, Public Information Representative; 
Department of Environmental QuaUty, Recycling Information Office, 123U 
3.W. Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 97205 j ($03)229-5119. 



Th« Recycling Information Office of the Oregon Department of Environ- 
Mntal Quality works daily to inform the public why, how, what and 
uhcrt to recycle. Part of that process includes work with schools 
and •ducators. The office has materials available which Oregon schools 
tta«. 

Thi 197$ Legislature established by resolution state policy that Ore- 
goo public educational institutions should act to make resource con- 
••r%«tion an integral part of their physical operaUons and curriculum 
by teaching about recycling, by reducing school waste, by recovering 
Marketable school wastes, and by purchasing recycled products. 

To Implement that policy the DEQ Recycling Information Office began to 
work cooperatively with the Oregon Department of Education and Oregon 
Re cyclers. 

In January 1976 a workshop was held to discuss the Legislative resolu- 
tion and to determine how best to implement it . A letter went to all 
state schools from the Department of Education informing them of the 
resolution and asking for participation. Shortly thereafter the En- 
nronmental Education Association of Oregon, a private organization, 
dtclded to fund a curriculum development project. The project was co- 
sponsored by the DEQ and the Department of EducaticMi. (EEAO Contact: 
Pwsident Mike Vaughn, EEAO, P.O. Box ShQh, Eugene, OR 97li05; DE3 
Recycling Office Contact: Jane Cease, 123li S.W. Morrison, Portland, 
OR 9720$j Department of Education Contact: Claudia McDuffie, Environ- 
■ental Education, Department of Education, 9h2 Lancaster Drive N.E., 
Salem, OR 97310.). 

At a Jby 1976 workshop educators and recyclers reviewed the first draft 
of "Reduction, Re-Use and Recycling: The Thi-ee Rs to the Best Use of 
Earth's Finite Resources," a curriculum guide to facilitate infusion 
of the three concepts into school curriculum, grades K-12. 

EEAO members and Recycling Information Office staff edited the curricu- 
lum picket arel produced a working draft. This is being reviewed and 
tested in Oregon classroons during the 1976-77 school year. After 
that time the EEAO will determine format for a salable curriculum 
guide. 

— Jar»e Cease 
October 1976 
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Bmait A lECKNOLOOIGAL, ECONOMIC, OR MORAL CRISIS 



John R* Anderson, Professor of Physics, University of Pittsburgh, 
ftculty of Arts and Sciences, Department of Physics and Astronomy, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260. 



Since January of 197U we have offered a course entitled Energy; A 
Technological , Economic or Moral Crisis . The course has been a part 
of the University ^eternal otuaies Program of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Like other courses in the program, it is designed for home 
•tudy* The class meets three times during a termi mostly for viewing 
fllas and class activities such as simulations and debates. 

The course is intended to give those enrolled in it a basic under* 
standing of energy, its importance in man's activities, and of the 
economic, social, and environmenttsj problems generated by the increas- 
ing rate of utilization of energy. A fi.rther goal is to serve as an 
example to teachers of how to bxiild a course which will blend tradi- 
tional science with considerations of man's needs. Lay persona should 
become acquainted with resources in the field of energy, economics, 
and the environment. 

The course is aimed at secondary school teachers, lay persons inter- 
ested in problems of energy and the environment, and persons who enroll 
in the University's Energy Resources Program. 

Because of the widely varying backgraunds of those who enter the course, 
we have provided a number of options permitting the student to tailor 
the course, to some extent, to her/his interests. Specific objectives 
of the course are, therefore, difficult to state, varying as they do 
from one student to another. For a given student the objectives are 
caisistent with some subset of the following broadly stated goals: - 

!• To describe the role that energy plays in individual lives and 
civilitation. 

2. To learn factual data on energy supply and demand in the U.S. and 
the world. 

3. To be able to list and discuss environmental side effects of energy 
production and use. 

ll. To learn and evaluate strategies for coping with environmental 
effects of enf)rgy production and use. 

$. To becone acquainted with the action of public and governmental 
Institutions which regulate and set energy and environmental 
policies. 

6. To examine criteria and methods for decision making in energy and 
environmental matters, recognizing the complexity of the problem 
and the possible need for developing new ethical Insights. 



To participate in problem-solving activities in energy and environ- 
mental areas. 
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8. To iMm (or review) the concepts of work, energy and power. 

9. To li«m, understand In exawoles and apply the laws of thermody- 
namics, the idea of the degradation of energy and the concept of 
•ntropy. 

ID. To uxKlerstand, be able to explain and apply knowledge of the de- 
tails of operation of conventional engines and such less conven- 
tional devices as nuclear reactors, fuel cells, MHD generators, 
•olar cells, etc. 

U. To evaluate various schemes for the use of energy from the point 
of view of efficiency and environmental side effects. 

Ua biva produced a study guide which is really a textbook complete with 
objaotives, study aids, and sample tests and a book of answers to all 
qoaations. Some supplemental readings are included in the course. 

Tba original development of this course was funded by the Office of 
Environmental Education of the Department of Health, Education and 
VaUare. 

Wa ara currently revising the course structure as well as the textbook. 
Baoauae the book is in midstream, we have no materials for distribu- 
tion at the moment, the supply of the original version having been ex- 
haiutad. 

—John H. Anderson 
October 1976 
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ENVmONMENXlL MANAQEMENT PROGRAM 



Joseph Breth, Program Coordinator; NortK Central Pennsylvania Regional 
Planning and Development Commission, 216 Main Street, Ridgway, Pennsyl- 
venia lS853j (8Ub)773-3l62. 



The North Central Pennsylvania Regional Planning and Development Com- 
mission was awarded a grant on July 1, 1^75 from the U,S, Department of 
Education for a one*year program on Environmental Education. The award 
was for $10,000 to be used to provide an Environmental Management Train- 
ing and Educational Program for local personnel. 

The program was designed to acquaint local officials and interested 
citizens with environmental issues affecting the North Central Pennsyl- 
vania region, as well as provide some basic envirorjnental lucation for 
the local area. 

The topics were established as follows: Local Water; Vfater Pollution; 
Industrial, Commercial, and Agricultural Pollution; Solid Waste Manage- 
xnervt; Land Use, Soil, Water and Development; and Ccwiunity and Environ- 
mental Control. 

Each seminar consisted of two and one-half hours of class with a cross - 
section of speakers from each side of the issue. Each seminar was 
then followea in two weeks by a workshop which dealt with specific 
areas of concern of the participants. 

At the completion of the six-topic program, the Agency provided certifi- 
cates of completion to people who attended three or more of the topics. 
SixtjF-three certificates were awarded. 

The Agency also compiled a survey form and submitted it to all the 
parties attending the program. About aji dO% return of the question- 
naires provided us with insight as to topic areas that were considered 
good and new topics for additional classes. The questionnaire results 
showed that all the topics were well-received and the speakers ranged 
from excellent to very good. 

This program was concluded in May 1976. At present, the Commission is 
not directly involved with this type of educational project. However, 
recognizing the constant demands for cc rses and training;, it is ready 
to assist in implementing such projects when the opportunities arise. 

—Joseph Breth 
October 1976 
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OCEANOQRAPHIC SCIENCES CONCJPIUAL SCHDIES PROJECT, ESEA TITLE III 

Piul F. Ttllar, Director; Charleston County Public Schools, 3 ChisoLn 
Street, Charleston, South Carolina 29U01; (803)722-8^61. 



The overall purpose of the Oceanogrephic Sciences Conceptual Schemes 
Project (OSCSP) wis to devise a means of introducing marine science 
studies into our highly-structured, largely land-based science pro- 
grams. The program had to be low in cost, flexible, and could not 
involve intensive field studies. The target population included all 
science teachers and students of grades 9-12 in the Charleston Cointy 
Public Schools. 

After two years of working directly with teacher workshops, class field 
trips, and normal science classes in diverse schools, it was deter- 
mined that the most useful permanent product of OSCSP would be a set 
of guides to the marine environment, including exercises, which would 
enable teachers to devise a marine science course tailored to the 
constraints and other features of their own situations. The major 
topics of the books vie re based on a national survey of priorities in 
ocean science topics bv the OSCSP staff which appeared in Science Edu - 
cation as "Priorities in Ocean Science Study'' (Science Education 



Eventual OSCSP products included ten books, listed below, on marine and 
related sciences and a paper describing the results of the priority 
survey. 



There are no plans for the future, other than possibl getting money 
for revision ind reprinting of the books. 



(1971.)). 



Animils of the Sea; Coelentenatss 
Animals of tl'.e 3oa; Protozoa 
Animals of tlic S-:3; Sp T.-^oz • 
Aspects of Marino Zcz-lorj 
Estuaries 

Harine Biological Field Techniques 

Sea Chantries; Topicj in ^.arine -larth Science 

Zones of Lif" in *.he 5o3 

Aninals of tho Sea: Ctenophores 

Field Guides; Nitural Hist-'ry in the Classroom 



ED 086$$2 
ED 086$$2 
ED 086$$2 
ED 086$$3 
ED 086$$U 
ED 086$$$ 
ED 086$$6 
ED 086$$7 



•Paul F. Teller 
October 1976 
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OIVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 



Lowell 0. RicharJs, District Director, First Planning and Development 
District, Model Rural Development Program, liOl First Avenue, N,E., 
Watertown, South Dakota 57201; (605)886-7221. 

The overall purpose of our workshops is to expose local officials and 
the general public to recent developments in environmental legislation 
especially as it pertains to local policies and practices. Workshop 
activities will be designed to assist local officials and citizens in 
making decisions, individually and collectively, that will enhance the 
quality of their environments 

Specific objectives: (a) Inform local elected and appointed officials 
of recent state and federal air quality, water quality and solid waste 
regulations, and lakes preservation; (o) Examine the relationship among 
local, state 'jnd federal environmental programs; (c) Analyze the alter- 
natives open to local governments to comply with environmental regulations 
and the cort/benefit of each alternative. 

Each workshop (six in all) will involve various topical areas that con- 
cern citizens in eastern South Dakota. Speakers for each topic will be 
used to provide information through a general presentation and then a 
discussion session with the audience • These speakers will be persons 
lending scientific and planning expertise to current environmental 
questions. 

All locally elected officials will be contacted and newspaper announce- 
ments will be used to publicize the workshops. Each work.shop will be 
held in the evening at the southern end of the planning district and on 
the following evening at the northern end of the district. 

The total project is being funded by a grant from the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. This is the first tljne such Environmental Education 
Workshops have been sponsored by cur office. I feel it would be very 
worthwhile to have a yearly series of workshops to deal with new environ- 
mental legislation if funding and staff time would permit. 

— Lowell 0. Richards 
October 1976 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECTS AND ACTIVniES 
TENNESSEE VALUT AUTHORITY 



The Envirormental Education prograa of TVA seeks to share the 
expertise of staff in the developaent and laplsMntation of local, state, 
and regional EnvironiHsntal Education progrJMS vithin the Tennessee Valley 
Region coiiposed of all or a part of the states of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Alabaaa, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. In an effort 
to provide supportive services, TVA has closely aligned its efforts vith the 
state departments having responsibility for the developMnt of Environsental 
Education. As a Federal Agency, TVA receives Congressionally-appropriated 
funds with primary targets for the program to be Valley residents. Three 
Mjor program components are being implemented to meet the educational needs. 

These programs are as follows: 

1. Regi o nal Environmental Education Development (REEO) project : 

Reed is designed to develop a network of 12 to IS cooperatives that will 
collectively span the Valley. The cooperatives, composed of school 
systems, represent the major effort in formal Environmental Education. 
Upon receiving a proposal from a cooperative descriptive of program 
activities and plan of implementation TVA and the cooperative enter into 
a letter of agreement. The agreement may include TVA funding for a 
full-time Environmental Education Coordinator and development of 
facilities and land. Common program thrusts include teacher^trainlng 
programs, material and resource identification and collection mfid site 
specific curriculum development, with TVA staff as resources. While 
programatic imput is continuous, financial imput is on a sharing basis 
with TVA's share decreasing and the cooperative shafe increasing until 
self-sustaining status is reached within an established period. 

2. Region al Environmental Interpr et ive Development (REID) project : 

REID is designed as the Non-Formal Education component. REID sites are 
chosen with respect to their unusual scenic phenomena, cultural signifi- 
cance, availability to general public and proximity to or on TVA lands 
or facilities with programatic priorities dependent upon specific sites^ 
Facility and/or program development will vary with sites. ^ 

3. UniversitY C ooperative (UC) project : 

Each (UC) Is designed to develop the Environmental Education program efforts 
of a university or group of universities and TVA. The (UC) effort includes 
the design and development of pre-service training programs, new components 
for Environmental Education programing, and to serve as a research and 
resource base in their geographical area. Projected activities includes 
internships, staff sharing and co -sponsor ship of symposia and workshops. 
TVA will provide funding for a staff position to coordinate Environmental 
Fxfutatlon efforts. 117 
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CITXSCAPE: A C1T[ AND ITS RIVER 

Sherry Kafka Migner, Director, Project CITJfSCAPE, Southwest Educational 
Dtvilopment Laboratory, 211 East 7th Street, Austin, Texas 76701; 
(5l2)U76-686l Ext. 260. 

The Southwest Educational Development Liboratory, an Austin-based non- 
profit corporation, has received a grant fran the U.S* Office of Environ- 
mental Education to produce a one-hour television show entitled CITT- 
SCAPE; A CITY AND^TS RIVEH . This production will deal with the^velop- 
ment of the San Antonio -River and the process by which that river was 
tranaforned from a liability to an asset. 

Purpose of the television production is twofold: (a) To Introduce a 
vide viewing audience to th*e issues of urban design and to develop con- 
sciousness about the built environment as well as the natural environ- 
ment; (b) To use this production as a pilot production in an attempt 
to seek funding for a television series entitled CITYSCAPE which would 
study a number of success stories from communities throughout the nation, 
bothi large and small. 

Project products will Include a 52-minute 16 mm» color film, videotape 
and v< d«»ocasse^e copies of the film, printed guides to accompany the 
pres ,tion, and a final report including a Project Evaluation. Project 
activxoles began on August l5, 1976 and will be corpleted by April l5, 
1977. Location shooting on the San Antonio River will occur this fall. 

A seven-person national Advisory Board, composed of architects, planners, 
and citizens concerned with envxronmntal issues^ has been formed to aid 
in the development of the project. Serving on the board are: John L. 
Kriken, San Francisco; Weijning Lu, Dallas; Nancy Brown Negley, San 
Antonio; Andrew Euston, WP!:hington, D.C.; Peter Chermayeff, Boston: 
Patsy Swank, Dallas; Cind Vicki Beal, San Antonio. 

Sh-,rry Kafka Wag^-er, Project Director, will supervise all facets of the 
project, including serving as producer of the film. The film will be 
directed by Warren Skaaren, President of the Skaaren Corporation, a 
media consulti;«g firm in Austin. 

- — Sherry Kafka Wagner 
October 1976 
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SEMINAR ON WATER QUALI1Y 



Lewis H. Boyle, Project Coordinator, Environmental Education and 
Training Program, Texas Water Quality Board, P.O. Box 132U6, Capitol 
Station, AusUn, Texas 78711; (5l2)U75-6o60. 



The Texas Water Quality Board's Environmental Education and Training 
staff is continuing to offer its Teacher Seminar Program on Water 
Quality Management during the 1976*1977 school year. Since tfle 
seminar's beginning in September. 1972, eighty-one programs have been 
conducted with more than 2,300 teachers from all^artas of tha state 
participating in this training function. As in the pssfc, the seminars 
are provided at no charge to the participating schools. 

The seminar is a six-hour program designed for secondary science ^nd 
social studies teachers who are Interested in in corp>o rating realistic 
water quality concepts into their classrooms. The program provides 
participants with accurate up-to-date basic information on water 
quality managaiient. From this base, teachers will be able to develop 
learning experiences in environmental water quality for their students. 

The seminar focuses on five major topics: l) Role of Federal, State, 
and Local Governments in VJater Pollution Control; 2) Water Quality 
Parameters; 3) Wastewater Treatment Methods; h) Biological Responses 
t.o Vater Pollution; and 5) Social and Economical Factors Affecting 
Water Pollution Control. Members of the training staff utilize 3Srm 
slide presentations, l6mm films, thought-provoking tests, demonstra- 
tions, and group discussions to acccmplish seminar objectives. Each 
participant in the seminar receives a teaching packet of supplemental 
resource materials which is related to the seminar topics, and may be 
easily incorporated into the teaching curriculum. All equipment used 
in the program is provided by the TWQB, and each seminar is conducted 
on the campus of the participating school. 

—Lewis Boyle 
October 1976 



OKFiRTKEUT OF CONSER^TION AM) CULTURAL AITAIRS, ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
mOORAM 1976-77 



Nn. Doris JadUin, Enviromental Education Speciillst, P.O. Box 6h, 
Crus Bay, Virgin Islands 00830. 



A taglslatlve grant of $23,000 for Fiscal '77 to the Department of Con- 
aarvatlon and Cultural Affairs has been approved by the Qovernor to Ir* 
sure continuation of the Environmental Studies Program (E.S.P.) for forty 
tlamntary classes In the St. John-St. Thomas School District. 

The Environmsntil Studies Program for Virgin Islands elementary pupils is 
the first and only continuing program of environmental education any- 
ill ere In the Caribbean. Some 8,500 pupils have pax*ticlpated in the 
B.S.P. over the past six years. 

Interested teachers from grades 1-6 and special education classes will 
be approved by principals and the Environmental Education Specialist 
directing the program for tne Department of Conservation and Cultural 
Affairs, Mrs* Doris Jadan. Mrs. Jadan has taught in the Virgin Islands 
since 1955 end initiated the Environmental Studies Program in 1970. 

Bach teacher in the E.S.P. for 1976-77 is expected to set up an environ- 
mental study area on school grounds or within walking alstance of school^ 
using techniques developed in the National Environmental Study Areas 
(KESA's) in the V.I. National Park, at Reef Bay, Annaberg, and Salt 
Food-Orunk Bay. In this way, all students in each school will benefit 
from the program and be able to devalop projects of their own as a spin- 
off from the E.S.P. 

Teachers selected for the E.S.P. are required to attend one of four 
tefaeduled two-day workshops conducted by the E.S.P. In cooperation with 
the 7.1. NaUonal Park. 

Ofer the past six years, E.S.P. lesson plans and activities have been 
developed as an Integral part of the total elementary curriculum. 
Miterlals used are local and rele>«nt to pupil needs and interests. 

The basic E.S.P. text Is A Oulde to the Natural History of St. John . 
Ifala text provides pupils and teachers detailed cultural/natural history 

information on the three NESA's used as classrooms-wlthout-walls, includ*- 
Inc illustrated plant and bird checklists. 

Two readers for 8-12 year olds. The Adventures of Ivan Envirorrnan and 
The Holiday Adventures of Ivan Envlronman , have been publisned for pupil 
use by E.S.P., Inc., a local, tax-exempt educational organization. The 
Ifin books include stories pupils helped select. Ovw 260 Ivan stories 
beve appeared weekly in The Daily News of the Virgin Islands since 1972 
ae part of a continuing effort to provide West Indian-oriented reading 
■aterial for the language arts and social studies curriculum. 



■w lesson plans have been prepared for teachers in the 1976-77 E.S.P. 
eaiphaslslng critical local options available to the child at home and 
school as a young consumer* These lessons investigate specifics of solar, 
Hindi and brick oven baking as alternatives to fossil fuels. Hydroponic 
farming to produce vegetables with one tenth the water ^used for conven<- 
tional cultivation will be studied, and small sdiool hydroponic gardens 
can be built. Woxicing with the Department of Coinmerce, E.S.P. had 
developed plans for pupils to deriGnstrate the ecologic/economic advantage 
of coping with hard tines developed duxing the yeafs preceding tourism. 
The interaction of pupils, tourists, and older Virgin Islanders at the 
Annaberg Living History Program has proved the rewards of this local in«* 
teraction with tourists. 

• 

Five basic concepts, or SIRANDS, are used in the Environmental Studies 
Program to help pupils tie together their observations and discoveries 
in the program. These STRANDS are: Similarities and Varieties; Pat<* 
terns; Interactions and Interdependencies; Continuity and Change; and 
Evolution Through Adaptation. Adventures in Envirorenent books devel- 
oped by the National Park Foundation have been purchased by the Depai^t- 
ment of Education to assist teachers in using the SITIANDS concepts to 
integrate their own environmental education projects effectively into 
daily lesson plans. 

Evaluation of the Environmental Studies Program as part of the E.S.P. 
teacher^s dally lesson plans and setting up study areas at or near 
•chool will be a continuing process throughout the school year involving 
principals. Department of Conservation and Cultural Affairs staff, and 
the 7*1. National Park, along with parents and pupils themselves. 

For children in the E«S.P., environment means eveiything surrounding 
them, plus everything they surround with understanding. E.S.P. class-- 
room and field activities are designed to offer Virgin Islands children 
the direct sensory experiances and research data necessary for them to 
make personal, informed choices about the best ways to protect and develop 
V.I« Iftiman and Natural Resources. 

Ihe development of a viable Virgin Islands environmental ethic depends 
on the educated decisions Virgin Island children make here and now, at 
and at school. 
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Tba overall goal of the E.S.P. is increased awareness, appreciation and 
eonearn by Virgin Islands children for unique but lijiiited resources oi\ 
vhieh the quality of their lives dapends now and fifty years from now. 

TtM E.S.P. Office is located in the Cruz Bay Public Library. Tel: 
776-6359. 

(October 1976) 
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Crrat Homed Owl, 
d^rtchfd by 
noted tvUdlifc artkt, 
William Zimmerman. 
PrintM of thii fminting 
wdl be Mold to raim* 
$25flOO needed to 
match AM AX Foundation m 
%7SfiO0 grant in effort 
to save Big Walnut 
Valley, Indiana 




THE AMERICAN LAND TtUST PROGRAM 

THE COAL COMPANY AND THE 
GREAT HORNED OWL 



Lynn Mohia 
Communications Coordinator 
American Liiiid Trust 



ITS TALONS curled ovrr the edge of 
ihe rocky blulf, a great lK>med owl ruf- 
^\es \X% feathers aiid looks down into the 
valU-y. Liltle doe% it know that Big Wal- 
nut V allry. its home since birth and home 
for untold generations of its kind before, 
wa^ dramatically rescued from the chain 
\4W only a few short months ago. 

Thirty miles west of Indianapolis, In- 
cliaiia*s Big Walnut \*alley had been rec- 
ognized bv many, including the Amer- 
ican Land Trust, as the most critical un* 
protected natural area in the state. In the 



valley's i*<k>I (Canadian north wcnxIs en- 
vironment gn>w what is tlw)ught to Itv 
the world s largest living sugar maple, as 
\%*ell a^ the two largest sassafras trees and 
the second biggest hemkKk in Indiana. 
Twenly-four spixies of warblers, a rare 
.spider spt»cie<, ami a great blue heron 
rookery are also found there. Underslaiul- 
ably, conservalionists had been keeping 
a iiervous c>'e on Big Walnut for more 
than 10 vrars. 

Suddenly. \n mid- 1976, the owner of 
a key 127 acres aiu«ninml plans lo sell 
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tht timber on the property. ActinK 
<|uickly on behalf (if the American Land 
Trust* The Nature Conservancy ne^<h 
tialed an option and itHicludcd purcha5c 
•nranfemeiits on New Years Eve. The 
purchase cost of $ 1(10.000 had to be 
raised from tlie public. 

In lndiaimp«>lis. AMAX OniI Com- 
pany, the nation's third kirgest cnial pro- 
ducer, t»t wind of the Uig Walnut res- 
cue. At the request of AMAX Coal, the 
AMAX Foundation oiFered a challenice 
grant of $75,000 toward the purchase 1/ 
the public would give the remaining 
129.000. To help s|lur the campaign. 
AMAX commissioned William Zimtrer- 
man. noted wildlife ;u1ist. to paint the 
great homed owl. Five hundred prints of 
the painting, signed and numbered, went 
on sale for $50 apiece, each sale to be 
matched by $150 from the AMAX Fmnt- 
dation. The Conser\anc*y*s Indiana Chap- 
ter Is coordinating the Big Walnut drive, 
with the assistance of the Carden Club 
of Indiana and the Indianapolis Garden 
Chib. 

Like AMAX Coal Company, corpora- 
tions everywhere have responded to the 
trumpet call of the American Land Trust, 
along with thousands of private citizens. 
Recent additions to the list of corporate 
hnd donors and supporters are impres- 
sive. Let's look: 

• Seaboard Coast Line Railroad gave a 



170-acre addition to the cxiMing Ifnn- 
orubk Throdfire Riiosrvclt prcNcrvc 
near Jac*ksnnvillc. Florida, a gift of her- 
mit Willie HniwiK* to The N.ititrc Con- 
.servttiK-y in 1%9 juNt lieforc lie died. 

• The Omtiiiental Cniup. biggest pack- 
aging firm in the world, donated 138- 
ttcre Stevens Creek. South Carolina, 
home to an eiidangeaxi stdamandcr. a 
rare shrub, and unusual trees. 

• Metromedia, tlie radio and T\' nIiow 
pniducticNi ami imvidcasting finn aiKl 
spnasors of Ice Capades. cnHitributcd 
715 acres atop Mt. Wilson, the tallest 
peak overkmking Los Angeles. Califor- 
nia, worth $L3 million. 

• In its third gift through the Trust. 
Union Camp Co*poration« the forest 
products company, gave Crescent Lake. 
Fk>rida-2.8-50 acres worth nearly $1 
million. Union Camp also recently an- 
nounced that it will match every $5 
(hination its employees make to the 
American Land Tnist. 

• Citibank in New York City loaned The 
Nature Conservancy $8.5 million to 
save the last undisturbed wetland on 
Long Island. New York, at Napeagne 
Hay*1.3(M acres^for the ALT pro- 
gram. 

Other corx)orate land gifts have included 
the folkywing: 



LAND AREA 



DONOR 



VALUE 



ACREAGE 


DESCRIPTION 


11.000 


Diverse swamp 


acres 


habitat 




'3.793 


Unspoiled sphag- 




acres 


num-heath bog 




714 


8X miles along 




, acres 


Whitewater river 


3.800 


DIackwater 


acres 


swamp 


88 


Large live aiks; 


acres 


historical site 


144 


High, mtle-bng 


acres 


rock formation on 




river 


500 


Endangered 


acres 


manatee & sea 




turtle habitat 



Great Dismal 
S%vamp, N.C. 
Crystal Bog. 
Maine 

Seboeis River. 
Maine 
Chowan 
S%vamp. N.C 
Hairs Knoll. 
Georgia 
St. Johns 
Ledges, Conn. 

Hohe Sound. 
Florida 



Weyerhaeuser 
Co. 

J. M. Huber 
Corp. 

j. M. Huber 
Corp. 

Union Camp 
Coq). 

Union Camp 
Coip. 

The Stanley 
Nyorks 

Hol)e SouihI 
Co. 



$6 million 

[ $500,000 

$600,000 
$115,000 

$1.3 million 
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Many other compaiiirs and foiimla* 
Uou% whoNT laincs you pnibahiy will rci- 
oKiii/c arc Mipporfrtig ibr Trust— Travrl- 
vts liisuraiKT Compaiiics, Actim Life & 
(!<isualty Company, Equitable Life As- 
Miraiur S<KH«ty of the U.S . U. S. Steei, 
Kxxon r.S.A., Ciiif Oil Foumlalion, 
ARCO Foumiatiou. Union C:arl)ide, R(Kk- 
well hitem.itifmal, boise Cascade, and 
the R. K Meikm Foundation, among 
olhors. 

\\V nn»t iMit ovi-rbxik major gifts from 
nidivubiais. Mr. and Mrs. Christian Heu- 
rirb, Jr., donated 10 islamls in the Poto- 
niai River north of Washington. D.C. 
M.icU'an Marshall, knowing he was ter- 
minally ill. gave his Iwkived and lieauti- 
fill Marshall Forc^st in (;eorgia; be die<l 
shorllv thereafter. Anoiiyinoiis donors 
have sent $3.6 million and $1 million re- 



speilively; philanlhropist Laiirciue R<Hk« 
efellcT has wntributed, loo. 

The private sector in this iialion-lnith 
Inisim'ssrs and individuals-have a le- 
spoiisihilit\ as citizens to protcvl our most 
precious natural reMuirce-lhc laiul-aiid 
to insure that future generations can en- 
|oy its many wonders. The American 
Lind Tnist program has given all of us 
an (ipporf unity to turn our wiivc of ic- 
sponsibility into uvtion. 

In all, so far, 5<) natural areas ha\c 
already been saved or are on tbcir wav 
to presrr\'ation through fiuid-raising cam- 
paigns, thanks to the Trust prograin- 
aiid with particular thanks to many Aukm - 
lean huNiii(*ssrs. to the public, and to that 
s|)et*ial gn)up. National CoiinctI of Slate 
(harden Clubs. From its regions to its 
state fc(Liati(nis to its KkmI clubs. Na- 



Cr( 9Ct ni !j»ki\ Floridk, tffft of Union Camp to ALT Program. 
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tioiial 0)uiicirs IiPid-workinu vohmtccn 
arc i\\v liiir !iW'I«mkI uf ihc American 
LmkI Tiii>I la>kfi»Kr. 

lint. alMliis vMtlinC. wo arc oniy half* 
way llirou^li tMiliHit; l\v()«\rai olloil. 
\Vr lunv \(f mmh morr to tlol \\v aio 
ciiRac^'d iM iIh' ^r^ alol private ct)nNcr. i' 
tioit iiululi\c ill Amcric.rN Iu>I«m*. Our 
nalural lancU arc a I a cr(iN>rf).ul> 

Nirrn or what wi: savk now 

MAY UK ALL rMAT WILL W. LL.I T. 
LIKK ITSliLK NJAV DICPICNI) l4'ON 
IT 



FUND-RAISING PROJEa 
ANNOUNCEMSNTS; 

1h% lmporlonc9 of Timm§ 

As iuau> wlio l»ave ovct Koiiulil a hoiiv 
or pro|x rly kmm. kmI oslali* tirU(iluln)ii> 
can Ik* %i rv m-iimIivc. ShII. |I»c Tri'^l oflm 
j5rlN tpu iu «!» "Unw can I find onl alu' ul 
of linir wluil iHv >lalr\ fnnd-raiMnu |»i »j- 
cct will hv f' 

For that hnulful of states still awaiting 
\\«»rc! on ;i spec ifi** pro|ctt» wo hope von 
will Im* patit nt The Amnnan Luul MVnst 
and Yhr Nature (:i>u>er\ane\ have lean;inl 
from I'xptMieiKe that prrnKitnrc pnhlu dis- 
CHNM.Mi «)ften rati drivr piit^< up. I^)th 
(1) iH tauv of the hciM-filN tliat can amny 
to the M'ller rhr« ni^li the (*onsei\aiK\\ 
IHS-reeOf»ni/(Ml tax t xenipt status, and (2) 
iKxanse we want to hnv the U'St ft)r our 
n»one> and I nv it eciinom;ialIy. uc ate 
Mnvmi; tn ohtain lands at Ih-Iovv f.nr mar- 
ket value. 

Neu«»tt iti*M»s arc still in pr«»nies< n: m'v- 
ri.il states, hut ue.ae \\<.ikini» toy<M»< hrle 
thrsi .is«juKk!\ as |>o^^lhli . As nu:< li.ise 
airanUrnn nts aic lin.i!i/e<l. von vmH !h' 
nf»ti*MM! rk ase noU- t!.e nev piojnl an- 
nouiKenHUts frii Vfivvirni aii(! M.iss.uli i- 
vtts III this issue. .IS uell as ih*' li^t uj the 

Mar<h..\p»ii \.\ru)N\!- (.Aai)i-M:a. 

|. 22 

Slay tuned' And. yvy ve mvite v.-u 
to eaiifiaik voui donatuMis f«»r i.m* m«|. !v 
ni VMtii ^UH 1he\ uill l>e !u«M lu n\i(li- 
n< ss for \t>;ii p)o)( <.t 



THE AMERICAN LAND TRUST 
AND OPERATION BIG C 

The Amerk an Lantl Trust, ni.an inten- 
sive tvvo-yeai cainpamn. sei'ks to pre^ene 
Vila! n.ititial lands, at le.ist one prime aiea 
in each state, in r;H>p< iati«»n with The Na« 
ture (lonseivanev, a 2'> \earM>ld pii\ate 
• nonpn)fit ion^erv.ition U^'^ip. 1hiouj:h it- , 
"0|»cration Bij; Natii»nal (!onrKil *'f 
Slate Caiden (1nl)s is att'vely assisting lu 
achieving the p»al 

TO DONATE 

To eontiihute to the American Land 
Trust effort, please le.ake clurks li.ijaldi* 
to The Nature <".)nNri\ane\ and sen<l t»». 
The Aiiieiiean Land Tms;. P O Io'Ik 
ArliniSton. N'n^nn.i 2^202. nunadons are 
taX'deductihle. Please leehule tiie uani<*of 
>onv garden ehth 

I)on*>is »»f SlOor uioro. he tla'^ uidivi<l- 
nals <n ( luhs. i(»(eive a */* \ IL " IlonoiMn 
I'nislee teUifieate. a spin.il one-\e,.» 
int inhrislui) in The N nine C!oiisri\a!K\ 
ami the ipiaiteily Suturr Consx rxantv 
Vrn \. 



MORE FUND-RAISING 
PROJECTS- 
MI ssoriu NLip^*^ \\'iy<H\s 
MASSACMl SM'iS 

lial^^^av INuid lsl.n*d 



l^utlrlin ol iKr N4lu>ftA' Counril ol SIaIi- Caiil< n C tubs ln< 
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THE ANNUAL WILDLIFE ESSAY CONTEST 
By W. C. KELLNER, Assistant Chief. Education Division 



The annual Wildlife Essay Contest is a school conservation project sponsored 
each year by the Virginia Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries and the 
Virginia Division of the Izaak Walton League of America. Held annually since 
1947, it is proving to be more popular in Virginia schools every year. 

The object of the contest is to help make conservation-minded citizens out 
of Virginia's children. Because the strength of any nation is based upon 
its natural resources, it is important that all young people understand 
resource values and the role they play in maintaining America's high standard 
of living and free way of life. 

Though science and technical know-how have progressed rapidly in the past 
several decades, science will never be a substitute for natural resources. 
We'll always have to depend on soil, water, plants and animals for a wholesome 
way of life. 

Today thousands of Virginia youngsters have been stimulated to think about the 
importance of wildlife and related resources as a result of their participation 
in this contest. This alone points out the value of the contest. 

In the past, some interested teachers have taught conservation in the classrooms 
by integrating the subject with their required courses of study. 

Teachers of history, social science, general science, and even arithmetic have 
acquainted their pupils with natural resources by working the idea of conserva- 
tion through these courses. Many have seen that every subject taught in the 
public and private schools has a direct relationship to some conservation 
concept. 

The contest is the natural tool of instruction for teachers. It gives an 
English teacher, for example, an excellent opportunity to teach wildlife 
conservation and, at the same time get pupils into the practice of writing 
and thought development. The knowledge gained in the preparation of essays 
will make better citizens and sportsmen out of the youngsters. 

Each year an estimated 10,000 or more school children, from grades 5 through 
12, prepare essays on conservation, or some special aspect of it, depending 
upon the title. Yearly $1400 in prize money is awarded to the winners in the 
several categories. A $400 college conservation scholarship is now awarded 
to the high school senior whose essay is judged best for that grade in the 
state. Fifty-six other cash awards, totalling $1000, are also given. In 
addition to these prizes, some 240 beautifully engraved certificates of merit 
are awarded to students writing good papers but not in the cash categories. 

There are eight grand prize winners, one from each of the grades 5-12, each 
receives a cash award of $50 in ceremonies at the State Capitol in Richmond 
with the Governor making the presentation in the state Senate Chamber. 
Other winners get their cash awards in ceremonies at the schools. Second 
place winners in each of the eight grades receive a $25 prize and thtrd 
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place winners receive a $15 prize. In addition to these placements prizes, 
there are 16 honorable mention prizes of $10 and 16 special mention prizes 
of $5 each. There Is also a special school prize of $10 awarded to the 
school having the best response. ^ 

A plesant day of entertainment Is planned for the grand prize winners and 
their parents and guests who come to Richmond each spring. An honor luncheon 
Is held for the winners and dignitaries, and Important state officials are 
Invited as special guests. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 

In the past. Information packets have been mailed to all schools sending In 
official entry cards. As the contest has grown, this has become a staggering 
undertaking. Due to the expense and the shortage of printed matter, these 
packets will not longer be used. Information specifically on the contest 
for principals, teachers and pupils. Including announcements, however will 
continue to be sent out. 

All school libraries now have materials that can be used for references in 
the contest. Over the years the Game Commission has sent our reprints, 
pamphlets, charts, booklets. Including Birdllfe of Virginia , Freshwater- 
Fishing aifid Fishllfe In Virginia , and Game Birds, Mammal sTnd Fish of Virginia , 
that can be referred to by the pupils. Each month, too, a copy of Virginia 
Wildlife magazine goes to the library of each school in Virginia and is a 
good source of conservation information. Aside from these Game Commission 
publications, many schrol libraries have excellent books on conservation in 
general that will be of aid to the student who is preparing an essay. 

HOW ESSAYS ARE JUDGED 

The thousands of essays that are received at the Game Commission offices are 
separated as to grade at the close of the contest and all the essays are 
carefully screened by Commission personnel. The best ones are sent to a 
panel of judges for the final selection of all major prize winners. This 
board of judges is made up of the president of the Virginia Division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, the executive director of the Comnission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries and the state superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The judges make their selections based on such things as coverage and under- 
standing of the subject, originality and presentation of thought, effective 
punctuation, neatness, grammar, etc. 

Though essays may be sent in longhand, in many instances neatness and in 
some cases clarity is gained by having essays typed. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRINCIPALS 

The. mqh "^rh. ol principals can be of great help in this conservation education 
ri I' ( t by <jiving it their support. They can bring the announcement and rules 
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of the contest to the attention of the faculty at their regular meetings. 
In many instances a little encouragement from the principals will go a long 
way toward helping to establish an interest in the subject. In som(. schools 
the principal's interest and guiding hand have been the secret of the success^ 
the -school has had in past contests. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 



Many times the principal is burdened with administrative duties and so has little 
time to give to the contest. In such instances it is the classroom teacher that 
arouses the interest and encourages the participation. The teacher that shows. 
Interest and enthusiasm *!»ill have no difficulty getting 100 percent participa- 
tion from her pupils. 

The Game Commission now has three special services officers on the staff. One 
duty of these men is to help encourage conservation education in the schools. 
They will gladly prepare and bring to the interested school groups a program 
on wildlife conservation. The programs are especially appropriate in intro- 
ducing the annual Wildlife Essay Contest to a class or a school assembly 
program. If a principal or teacher is interested in securing such a program 
service, contact should be made with the educational specialist nearest the 
school. The men in charge of this work are: 

Northern District, Western District, 

Mr. Max Carpenter Mr. Joe L. Coggin 

R.F.D. #1 Wildlife Unit, Dept. of Biology 

Dayton, Virginia V.P.I., Blacksburg, VA. 



Eastern District, 
Mr. Dan Cantner 
Biology Department 
College of William & Mary 
Williamsburg, VA. 



These field men will give valuable suggestions to schools on the essay contest 
or the teaching of conservation and how to go about it. Their services can 
be had upon written request. 

Education has been defined as training youth for their station in life. Today 
it is recognized that youth must be trained to appreciate resource values which 
lie at the foundation of our democracy, or, history is likely to repeat itself 
in America and we could end up as a have-not nation. Conservation education 
is fundamental. It is increasingly important. The annual essay contest is 
one small pathway for learning to understand some of these fundamentals. 



From: Virginia Wildlife 
September, 1955 
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or DEMOCRACY, ITOJTH, KH? OOURAQI STUDIES OF ESTVIRDNHENTAL ACTION 

Dr. Thomis Tanner, Clspur Environmental Center, Randle, Washington 
98377; (206)li97-7131; Dr. Kenneth Hammond, Central Washington State 
CoUege, Ellensburg, Washington 98929; (509)963-3681, 



Summary : 

Several years* writing and classroom testing have now culminated in 
the publication of a set of case studies of citizen action, appropriate 
for use mainly at the high school level. An Instructor's Oiide, Stu- 
dent Edition, and packet of illustrative photos are a\«ilable. These 
may form the basis for a special one-semester course, or provide sup- 
plementary materials in a variety of courses. 

Rationale: 

Citizen action is necessary to the solution of our nation's environ- 
mental problems, local and national, L^imediate and long-range. Citizen 
action led to the formation of our national park system, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the concept of the environmental impact 
statement, and other environmental safeguards. Citizen action halted 
the Miami jetport, certain dams on the Colorado, and similar question- 
able projects. Citizen groups have facilitated industry or puclic 
agencies in such positive steps as Union Camp Corporation's gift to 
the nation of a 50,0QP acre wildlife preserve in the Qreat Dismal Swamp 
In a very real sense, the essence of American participatory democracy 
is Illustrated by local and ad hoc citizen conservation groups, as well 
as by such national and/or old line organizations as the Nature Con- 
servancy, the National Audubon Society, The Wilderness Society, and 
others. 

Unfortunately, there is much in our culture which conveys the impres- 
sion that one is doing his duty as a citizen if he merely votes; this 
myth is strongly implicit in the mass media around election time, for 
instance. Teachers and the schools are not all prepared to overcome 
this failure in cultural transnission. ^ 

The concept of participatory democracy is nowhere better exemplified 
than by the work of citizen conservition grcups. High school students 
should have the opportunity to learn about such groups in some detail, 
both as to their raison c^'etre and modus operandi . An obvious vehicle 
la the case study approach to specific environmental issues. This can 
be a superior form of environmental education as well as a superior 
form of citizenship education. 

Materials and Methods : 

The Student Edition is composed principally of reprinted, non-technical 
magazlAe articles. These deal with citizen action on six issues: 
nuclear power; stream channelization; Glen Canyon Dam and Lake Powell; 
overgrazing of public lands; agribusiness vs. the family farm; and the 
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preservation of a portion of the Great Dismal Swamp, The articles 
were chosen on the criteria of readability, comprehensiveness, and 
literary inerit (i.e., humorous, lively, or beautiful prose were chosen. 

The Student Edition is printed on Mazer Spirit masters, so that the 
teacher or his assistant may run off many copies at low cost on any 
school ditto machine. 

The Instructor's Ouide consists of several parts. There is a unit 
guid^i for each case study, A unit guide typically contains most or all 
of the following elements: discussion items, with necessary back- 
ground information; a simple simulation which can be performed only 
upon the students' having read the reprints; names and addresses for 
fleeted free and inexpensive fiLns and other audiovisuals applying to 
the case; names and ac'dresses for selected printed materials. 

The Instructor's Quide concludes with three features which apply to 
the case studies as a group: a set of overall wrap-up discussion 
items; an original Planet Planning activity; a selection of magazine 
reprints which give the teacher additional background ififormation 
over and above that provided by the reprints of the Student Edition, 

The materials arc based upon certain assumptions about the teacher's 
classroom procedures: that most of the students can read non-technical 
material written at the eleventh or twelfth grade reading level that 
some worl? will be done in small discussion groups, in which non-readers 
can be "carried'' sonewhat by readers; that both sides of issues will be 
^ examined. Th^ reprints tend to be by and about the citizen conservation 
groups; many of the recomended free materials are from their adver- 
saries. 

Although the issues were current as of 1976, they are not meant to be 
studies of current issues as such. Rather, they illustrate political 
processes and ethical dilemmas which, it is hoped, will make them as 
useful in I98I4 or 2000 as in 1976, 

Availatility of Materials ; 

Of Democrat^y, Truth, and Courage; Studies of Environmental Action , 
Contents - Packet of captioned photos, b7-page Student Edition printed 
on Mazer spirit masters, 76-page Instructor's Guide, 

Available for $2L,95 postpaid from National Audubon Society, Educational 
Services Division, 950 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 

Fiixiing ; 

The project was supported by grants from tne U.S. Office of Education, 
the National Audubon Society, and the POINT Foundation, 

— To« Tanner 
October 1976 
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PROJECT I-C-E (DiSiraJCTIW-CURRICniLUM-SNVIRONNENT) 



Robert J. Wirpinski, Director, 1927 Miin Street, Oreen Bay, Vftsconsin 
5U301; (Uli)li68.7U6l4. 



Prqject I-C-E is a K-12 curriculum and instructicn program for envlron- 
Mntal education. A framework based on 12 major environmental concept' 
categories provides structure for each grade level and subject area, 
and totally, K-12, to assist all staff to teach environmentally. 

The major goal is to directly or subtly lead students to awareness, 
appreciation and recognition of the vital issues, concerns, and factors 
shaping environmental attitudes and values. 

The program emphasizes use of the urban and natural community as an 
extension of and a reinforcement for classroom activities. No special 
or expensive equipment or facilities are required. The project- 
developed curriculum guides and model field activity units can be used 
by random teachers or readily implemented by groups of interested teach- 
ers, by a building staff, or a K-12 system without regard for locale 
or circumstance. 

Suggested program learning activities are designed to be integrated 
into regular (traditional) courses of stuc^^ by substitution of content 
or activity, while maintaining traditional skill concerns} hence, it is 
not viewed as something extze for teachers to do as with additional 
Instructional matter. This is achieved through a supplementary episoie 
(mini-lesson) design that includes the concept, subject area and topic 
designation and sug^sts several alternative student/class activities based 
on cognitive and affective objectives and necessary skills. A fxirther 
section provides suggested reference and instructional resources for 
teachers. 

Project-developed teacher materials include d series of 39 I-C-E En- 
Tironrontal Educaticai Guides for all grade levels and in all major sub- 
ject areas except foreign languages. In addition there are over 30 
supplementary field activity models. Teachers adapt or modify activi- 
ties according to local needs and interests. A Media Catalog, project 
brochure, and a strategy handbook "To Catch a Falling Star*^ provide 
teachers with resource reference, program information, and suggested 
implementation strategiej. Several AV programs are basic to staff 
training; "Head High in Learning" is an overall program approach and 
"Min Needs His Environment" deals with the 12 I-C-E Environmental Edu- 
cational Concept Categories. 

. An experimental e\«luation design in 197li-75 showed significant student 

cognitive gains on the 12 major environmental excepts for sample grades 
2, 5, and 6. Grade 11 results were Inconclusive with inadequate implemen- 
tation at that secondary le^^l. Dr. Conrad Katzenmeyer and stipport 
staff from the Wisconsin Research and Development Center conducted 
the evaluation. The results are detaUed in a May 31t 1975 document 
"Pinal Evalation Report, Project I-C-E, Green Bay, Visconsin." 
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Project I-O-E was f^^nded under ESEA Title III^ administered by the Wis- 
consin Departnent of Public Instruction. Following a planning grant in 
1969| the project became operational in July 1970 and servx,i a multi- 
district region in Northeastern Wisccnsin until June 1975* With the 
ending of such state Title III funds, I-C-E continues to serve the area 
through a self-supporting RMC for envlrcnncntal media and through sale 
of the curriculum guides nationally and internationally. 

SiJice July 1975, the I-C-E program has been funded for national dis- 
semination under the auspices of the USOE- supported National Diffusion 
Network following approval by the OE-NIE Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel in Kay 1975* ^Awareness and adoption programs span the nation: 
Washington, Orejjon, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut, and non-project area districts in Wi^^consin. Under the Special 
Projects category in the U.S. Office of TJucation budget, there is pro- 
vision for continuation of the National Diffusion Network, hence siriilar 
I-C-E dissemination activities for 1977 l/'O. 

—Robert J. Warpinski 
October 1976 
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SCHOOL FOREST CAMP ^ 

Hufh Curtis, Coordinatorj Outdoor Education and School Forest, Wausau 
District Public Schools, U07 Qnnt Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 5UU01; 
(7l5)8ii5-5279. 



Hm School District of Wausau maintains a resident Environmental Edu- 
cation Center, frequently called School Forest Canp, for students of 
this school district. All fifUi grade students spend two and one-half 
days at the Center during the winter months. All sixth grade students 
spend a full week there, either in the fall or the spring. The uso by 
other groups is voluntary and does not include all classes in the school 
district • 

Our purpose is to utilize this facility to enable teachers to ^each 
their normal assigned areas of instruction, but do it in a more effective 
nnmr. The experience at the School Forest Camp is directly related to 
their regular classroom activities. Obviously, there are many social and 
•nvirorauental gains for the individual students, in addition to their 
elaasroom instructional areas. 

Our funding has been entirely local. Federal grants have not been re- 
ceived for this project. The land {$00 acres) and the materials for the 
twenty buildings were obtained through student activities, donations, 
and the sale of pulpwood. No tax monies were used to obtain these 
faciliUes. 

Our curriculum materials were developed for our local use and may not be 
of great assistance to others. They include: Camp Director's Manual; 
Classroom Environmental Activities for K-3; Self-Guided Nature Trail 
Bookletfi; and a Manual for High School Counselors. A briof brochure has 
alflo bejn produced. 



—Hugh Curtis 
October 1976 
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